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CHAPTER I. 



STORIES BY THE FIRESIDE. 



I FEAR my last chapter has been wearisome, but I 
could scarcely pass over those happy months in my 
life without some comment, some explanation of the 
curiously great intimacy into which I had been 
thrown with the father of my litfcle pupil. 

Summer had now glided imperceptibly into the 
sombre season of decay. But as yet there was only 
apparent the exceeding richness and glory of the 
approaching winter's sleep. Though it was mid- 
October, the leaves were, still plentiful on the trees, 
the woods and plantations were exquisite with their 
many varied hues of crimson, purple, and gold. My 
enjoyment of nature that autumn was very great. 
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I thouglit I had always loved tlie beautiful, but 
realized tbat till then my appreciation of it had 
been of the coldest and tamest. What was it, I 
wondered, which now gave me such unusual ecstasy 
as I looked at the glories of land and sea ? I did 
not then understand that it was because it was a 
twofold pleasure, doubled in its intensity; for at 
last I had met with one who felt as I did, and who 
shared my sensations. 

The weather was beginning to be fitful and stormy ; 
the equinoctials, tardy in their arrival, were making 
up by unwonted fierceness for their delay, as they 
lashed the wild ocean into the monstrous raging 
waves which are so magnificent in their grandeur. 
Outdoor amusements were now given up, and exercise 
limited to the best hours in the middle of the day. 

The evenings here in the north seemed to close in 
earlier, and were more chilly than in the south, so 
we were glad to gather round the huge wood fires 
before even daylight had waned. 

When there were few — and those very intimate — 
guests in the house, it became the fashion to come to 
the schoolroom for afternoon tea. I believe it had 
never been done before; but first Mr. Davenel used 
to saunter in with Mr. Stewart, then Anastasia and 
her brother, and perhaps one or two more. On these 
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occasions Kitty was entrusted with the supreme glory 

of pouring out the tea. We would all gather round 

the wide old chimney, while the chit-chat circulated in 

the pleasantest fashion. Mrs. Davenel never honoured 

us. She despised the cosy afternoon meal, esteeming 

it a foolish luxury ; so, unless she had guests she was 

obliged to honour, she was rather glad when the 

invasion of the schoolroom left her free at that hour. 

Those afternoons were very pleasant; it was part of 

the institution that everyone should make themselves 

as agreeable as possible. I used to delight in seeing 

Captain Davenel and his sister yield to the fun. 

I need not say that Mr. Stewart was the moving 
spirit of the whole. I think it would have all been 
somewhat weary and flat, but for the one kindly genial 
face, whose owner now lightly, now wittily, now 
gravely, touched on first one topic, and then on 
another; often not talking much himself, but by 
his quick tact eliciting gold from natures which 
one had hitherto thought devoid of that precious 
metal. 

We had always a specially large gathering on 

Sundays. I have said nothing about that day at 

The Chase because there is little to say concerning 

it. The Davenels were, as Lady Sarah had said, 

very particular as to due attendance at church 

B 2 
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sot degenerate into license^ or liarmless gossip mto 
BcandaL 

This is^ perhaps, too long a digression about one 
who did not come prominently into my story or nmch 
into my life; bnt we shall never know tOl that great 
day comes, when all things are known, how mach the 
influence of tme unpretending goodness strengthens 
and purifies all within its sphere. I believe Mr.Herbert 
often did us good without our knowing it, so it is fitting 
I should describe him. I could not help remarking, 
however, that Captain Davenel avoided and appeared 
to dislike him, rarely going to his church; but, 
indeed, the heir to The Chase was not much of a 
cburch-goer anywhere. I believe, when Horace was 
quite young, Mr. Herbert had remonstrated with him 
on one occasion, when he deemed remonstrance neces- 
sary/ This had never been forgiven; hence it was 
that the old clergyman so rarely came to the bouse, 
Mrs. DavenePs "open sesame '^ being seldom ex- 
tended to any who had offended her son» She did 
not even know what had caused the breach between 
the two, but, with the curious unreason of passionate 
love, at once sided with Captain Davenel, and showed 
an unvarying coldness to the Vicar. 

One afternoon, as we all sat round the school- 
room fire, the conversation turned on Mr. Herberts. 
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Horace remained silent, while some were discussing 
now his sermons, now his oddities, but generally 
ending with a tribute to his praise. At last, one of 
Captain DaveneFs friends turned to him, saying : 

"Have you no opinion, Davenel, to give regard- 
ing your revered pastor?^' 

''No,'' was the answer. ''I have nothing to 
say, except that I dislike him intensely, and would 
rather not discuss him.'' 

I looked up pained; for I had grown to care 
for the gentle, harmless old man. Captain Davenel 
caught my look, but still went on : 

'' It is only fair to add that in one tussle I had 
with Mr. Herbert years ago, he was right and I was 
wrong; but I don't see that that betters matters. 
As far as I am concerned, I shall always look on him 
as an insufierable old meddler. I never forgive 
interference." 

Mr. Davenel looked uncomfortable, but dared 
not contradict his son. I gave him one indignant 
glance, then l&ent my head low over my work. An 
awkward pause ensued, which no one seemed inclined 
to break* 

It had been an unusually wild stormy day, so a 
petition had been sent to Kitty to invite her company 
earlier, as the time hung heavy during so many hours 
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indoors; but though the little queen of the feast 
signified her gracious assent^ she had to vacate her 
post of tea-dispenser rather soon, for a bad nervous 
headache (an ailment to which the delicate child 
was subject) disabled her entirely, and the painful 
effort to keep up was ended by her father carrying 
her in his arms to her own room and laying her on 
her bed. It was while he was absent that this talk 
about Mr, Herbert had taken place. I was still 
feeling vexed at what had been said when Mr. 
Stewart returned. I think he saw something had 
jarred, for he at once tried to put the conversation 
on a pleasanter footing. 

"We must conduct our conversation in a some- 
what lower key than usual,'^ he remarked, '^ for the 
sake of the small invalid next door, who is trying 
to sleep off her pain ; but low sepulchral tones will 
all the better suit the topic I propose for discussion. 
Shall we take advantage of Kitty^s absence to launch 
out into ghost-stories and other horrors, in which 
her tender years have hitherto prevented our 
indulging ? " 

A willing assent was given, and only two con- 
ditions exacted: first, that he was to set the ball 
rolling by giving us some fearfully supernatural ex- 
perience ; secondly, that the curtains should be drawn 
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so as to exclude the fading light^ and bring about the 
requisite gloom and darkness which ought only to be 
broken by the fitful glare of the fire. 

Only the previous day I had said how I liked 
ghost stories, and how I wanted to hear some good 
ones, I had said this in Mr. Stewart^s presence, and 
the thought came to me : '' Had he remembered this, 
and was this only one more of the many proofs he 
gave of wishing to please his daughter's friend ? " It 
was a pleasant thought, but I banished it, deeming it 
improbable he would remember such a trifle. I sat 
in a comer on a low stool by the huge old chimney- 
piece ; Captain Davenel had placed himself near me ; 
Mr. Stewart was in the opposite comer; the other 
guests — there were three or four young people staying 
in the house— with Mr. Davenel and Anastasia, formed 
a half-circle round the fire. It was a very fitting 
scene for relating horrors. The heavy wainscoted 
walls, with old, and in that light indistinguishable 
pictures hanging on them, the deep lurid crimson 
curtains, were all rather ghostly to look at. The 
wind moaned distressfully round the house, while the 
hail pattered in fitful gusts on the windows. The fire 
was at a low ebb, sometimes leaving us in almost 
darkness, at others lighting up our faces with an 
eerie sort of glare. At one of the darkest moments. 
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when I could scarcely see my next neighbour, I felt 
my hand seized and retained in a firm grasp, as 
Captain Davenel whispered : '' If I had remembered 
that you liked Mr. Herbert I would never have said 
what I did.'^ 

I tried but vainly to extricate my hand as I 
answered coldly: "My liking for him has nothing 
to do with it. You should not have used such words 
to one, whom even you are obliged to own was right, 
while you were wrong; to one whom you must respect, 
and whom it is most ungenerous to abuse. Only 
the other day I heard him speak so kindly of 
you/^ 

" Maybe he did,^' was the sneering response. " He 
is bound, by his profession, to speak well of every- 
one; but he can't like me — it is not possible. As 
you like him, I am sorry I said what I did, but for 
no other reason. He dared to thwart me once, and 
no one who has ever done so can be my friend — ^no 
one save one, and you know who she is ; I need not 
tell you her name. She may contradict and thwart 
me as much as she pleases. Just now her lips curled 
with indignation as she looked at me, and yet I am 
not angry with her. Ah, Muriel,'^ he said, so low 
that I scarcely caught the words, "I have seen 
how you avoid me, and yet I can't be angry 
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with you. How is it, I wonder ? Have you quite 
bewitched me ? '* His voice took a strange tone^ 
of pathos. 

I was in an agony lest his muttered words should 
be overheard ; lest his father, or Mr. Stewart, should 
see the imprisoned hand I could not free; and yet 
I had to sit still, for fear I should attract attention* 

In my distress I gasped, giving a useless tug 
as I spoke: 

"I will forgive your speech about Mr. Herbert, 
if only you will let go my hand." 

He gave a little laugh — that laugh I so hated. 

''You are terribly afraid of observation. Well,, 
the time shall come — nay, is fast coming — when you 
shall not mind observation, I am only waiting — only 
biding my time." 

Just then a friendly log, undermined by some 
smouldering pieces, pitched headforemost among the 
embers, raising a vivid blaze, which illuminated the 
whole room. This, and the look I gave him, made 
him relinquish his hold. I fervently trusted this 
small and unpleasant interlude had been unnoticed 
by the others, who fortunately for me, happened to 
be just then in eager conversation among themselves. 

Mr. Stewart now caused silence by beginning 
some most startling and terrific narrations calculated: 
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to make each separate hair stand with horror on our 
several heads. 

At first I was too discomposed to listen^ bat 
by-and-by the pleasant musical voice, which gave 
such dramatic efiFect to the incidents which^ whether 
true or false^ he was telling us^ had its usual effect 
on me. I listened spellbound^ as one ghastly tale 
followed after another. Each person in the room 
seemed inspired in his or her turn to follow his 
example, and relate some horrible experience. It was 
now that I first heard of the spirit which was sup- 
posed to haunt the crag over which the very room we 
sat in was built. It had seemed as if no more ghosts 
with any ray of probability clinging to their unsub- 
stantial forms could be summoned from fche other 
world to make our flesh creep. The excitement was 
flagging, and a general feeling pervaded the small 
assembly' that dressing-time was near, when a youug 
lady inquired : 

^'Have I not heard something about a ghost 
which is supposed to haunt The Chase, and these 
rooms especially? Do tell me about it, Mr. Davenel." 

Mr. Davenel looked annoyed. An ancestral 
spectre is a highly respectaUe thing, and no family 
of distinction ought to be without some such fantastic 
appendage; and yet there is always on the part of 
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the family a manifest relactance to talk about it. 
Oar host was no exception to this rule, though 
perhaps his unwillingness was chiefly on my account ; 
he evidently did not wish that I, who lived in the 
reputed haunted part., should hear about it, for 
glancing involuntarily towards me, he answered: 

'' There is some absurd story that the old ancestor 
who first built these rooms, and who was addicted 
to sundry medieval crimes of peculiar atrocity, which 
made his sojourn in Hades not too comfortable, does 
walk on the terrace on stormy nights trying to get 
in; but it rests on no higher foundation than the 
testimony of a half-drunken groom, or some hysterical 
housemaid. I have lived a good many years now in 
this old house," he added, pointing to his silver 
hair, "and slept most of my youth in Kitty^s room 
yonder, but I can very truly say I never saw any- 
thing haunt the terrace which was not very completely 
of this earth. I daresay Miss Sterling can bear the 

same testimony.*' 

Now the truth was I was feeling exceedingly 
creepy after all the horrors I had heard, and this 
additional horror, piled on to the rest of them, of 
a possible ghost in such near vicinity did not com- 
mend itself to my nerves at present. I feared my 
own fears when I should be left alone. But I was 
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very anxious not to provoke ridicule by outward 
tokens of nervousness ; so trying to divest my voice 
of any perceptible quaver, though it did not sound 
to my own ears- so full-bodied as usual, I replied 
that I had never seen or heard anything since I 
had been at The Chase which could not be accounted 
for; and that all vagaries of noise which did make 
themselves heard on stormy nights might be laid 
to the account of the wind. Then, still fearing 
lest they should suspect I was a little afraid, I 
laughed, asking what the old ancestor was like. I 
think I imposed on all save Mr. Stewart, who 
remained silent, watching me with a slight smile 
as the others joined in my laugh, and proceeded to 
give most ludicrous descriptions of the family spectre, 
but all agreeing that the popular legend assigned to 
him a tramp up and down the balcony, With an 
occasional ghostly knock at the windows, and a 
distracted wave of the hand to where some victim 
was supposed to lie buried after some unholy 
fashion. 

*^I hope he does not look in at the windows,^' 
I said ; " if he is like that old portrait, supposed to 
be his, in the gallery, he would be an awesome 
spectacle.^' 

''I never wanted you and Kitty to know this 
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silly tale," said Mr. Davenel, still with that slightly- 
vexed air which only helped to frighten me more; 
" but you are so brave and sensible, my dear young 
lady, that I believe you would face the old ancestor 
unflinchingly if the absurdity were true, which of 
course it is not." 

I gave a little half-fledged laugh in assent, and 
then, the gong sounding, all prepared to leave, some 
saying how pleasant it had been ; and how, if Kitty 
ever had another headache, we must have more ghost- 
stories. 

" I think not,^' said Mr. Stewart quietly ; '' repe- 
titions are generally failures, and we have fully 
dragged down our horrors from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.'^ 

Before leaving, Captain Davenel asked me if I 
were coming to the drawing-room that evening. 
*' No,^' I answered, '^ I shall not be wanted to-night, 
and as Kitty is not well I would rather not leave 
her.^' 

" Could not Mercy stay near her — would not that 
do as well ? Faulkner wants your accompaniments, 
and I want you,^^ he added in a lower tone, 

I shook my head negatively, but noticed that his 
brother-in-law, who stood near, and must have heard, 
expressed no wish that I should join them downstairs. 
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Lady Garth was right, I thought to myself, when 
she said it was only for Kitty's sake he wished to 
see so much of me. As she does not go down to-night, 
he does not mind that I should be alone, even though 
I might naturally be a little nervous. It was the first 
time these thoughts came to me, and they were very 
painful. I tried to crush them down, as I. bade 
pleasant good-nights to my guests. 

Mr. Stewart just said a word or two about Kitty, 
but nothing more, as he and Captain Davenel were 
the last to leave the room ; but I noticed how, with 
his usual thoughtfulness, he lit the candles, so that, 
as he said, the room might look more cheerful. 

The room might look more cheerful perhaps, but> 
I, the only inmate of it, felt the very reverse as I 
drew my chair in front of the fire, and gave way 
to an unaccountable fit of depression ; but perhaps not 
so unaccountable after all, for who has not? felt the 
sudden despondency which visits solitude, when that 
solitude has replaced the merriment of some friendly 
circle ? 

''Must it always be,'' I thought, ''that I shall 
only gather here and there stray gleanings — never 
know the full harvest which comes into so many lives ? 
Is it wise so keenly, so freshly to enjoy, when I know 
enjoyment cannot last ? Will it not be better to 
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become at once the mere creature of routine whiph 

years must develop me into ? This blank solitude^ 

to which I am left, while they have all gone only to 

da capo their pleasure this evenings is it not a type of 

my life ? I had best try to welcome solitude, to prefer 

it to society. I shall then not feel this hopeless 

blank and desolation/' I fear I was very foolish 

that evening as I sat there, and that I failed utterly 

in being good or brave. 

The wind gradually died away as the storm abated, 

but still any sudden noise made me start, though till 

night quite came I did not really dread the terrors 

which had perhaps been talked of too freely before 

one who had a very vivid imagination, and who had 

not the strength of mind she was credited with. 

At last I roused myself from my foolish grumblings 

and fears, and stepped into Kitty's room, looking long 

and lovingly at the sleeping child. 

'* I think she does care for me ; I am sure she 

does," I thought, as tears — unwonted visitants — came 

to my eyes, I scarcely knew why. "If she is with 

me for years, as I hope she will be, surely he can 

scarcely forget one who is so much to his child. He 

can never be quite indifferent to me.'' 

I had not before let myself think so "out" as 

this, and I was startled by my own thoughts, as I 
VOL. n. c 
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stooped to rearrange the pillow; theiij seeing tie 
little girl was awakenings and her head better^ I 
persuaded her to eat something, undressed and 
laid her in bed again. She was so wearied with the 
pain that she was scarcely able to utter the short 
prayers without which her innately reverent nature 
would not hare been satisfied to lose itself in sleep. 

Somehow, as the gentle voice repeated the old 
familiar words, " and by Thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this night/' I felt 
my childish fears rebuked. I returned to the 
schoolroom quieter, and more soothed. I tried 
to eat some supper, but not being hungry, sent it 
away almost untouched, and again drew my chair 
near the fire, making some slight attempt to read. 
But before doing so I looked out into the night. The 
storm had lulled, but it was still a wild fierce-looking 
evening ; huge black clouds were chasing each other 
across the sky in. quick succession, the pale moon 
now gleaming athwart them, now hidden, though it 
still cast a yellow glare on all around from behind 
its dark shelter; at other moments, when it was 
completely shrouded from sight, a black darkness, 
such as could almost be felt, reigned over the sea. 
I shivered as I drew the heavy curtains closer, so 
shutting out the not very cheerful scene, and as I 
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said before, I tried to bury myself in my book. 
Presently there came a gentle knock at the door, at 
which I started ; but it was one so well-knowuj so 
well-loved, that it was difficult to keep the joy out 
of the " Come in *' with which I responded to it. 

It was as I thought, Mr. Stewart, who no doubt 
had come to ask after his child. 

"I am here for two reasons, Miss Sterling,'' he 
said half-apologetically j "I hope I do not disturb 
your evening studies too unseasonably, but I wished 
to know how Kitty is ; and shall I tell you my second 
reason, or can you guess it ? '' 

I told him I could not, unless it was that they 
wished for me in the drawing-room. 

''You are not so quick as usual,*' he laughed, as 

he seated himself, as if preparing for a comfortable 

little talk. '' Well, as you can't guess, I will myself 

unfold this small mystery. It struck me we were 

all a little inconsiderate in pressing so many terrible 

facts, or rather fictions, on the memory of the one 

very young lady who was going to pass a solitary 

evening here; and I fancied — only fancied, mind — 

that she was not quite so brave as she appeared, so 

I felt a wish to see how matters were with her. I 

was not the only one who was struck by this idea, 

Horace Davenel said he thought it was not fair on 

2 
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you, and that he specially wished you had come 
among us this evening. I fancy he too would have 
paid you a visit if he had known I was coming, or if 
he had dared." 

Mr. Stewart gave me a searching look, which 
made me for the moment uncomfortable, lest he had 
seen more that evening than I had supposed; but 
it was only a momentary glance, as he went on 
talking. 

"Joking apart. Miss Sterling, I do hope you are 
not nervous.'' 

I answered him that I was not ; and truly, at that 
instant, I felt free from all fears while he was sitting 
near me, and while his kindness was wrapping mo 
round like a warm mantle. Had the room been 
peopled just then with old ancestors in every stage 
of grimness and decay, I do not think I could have 
been afraid. 

" No, I see you are not,'' he said, bending forward 
as he spoke ; '' but can you speak as confidently of 
the past or the future ? " 

I had not wished to confess my timidity; but 
there was no evading the scrutiny of those dark 

eyes. 

"You will think me very foolish, Mr. Stewart, 
when I tell you I was afraid ; but even before yoa 
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came in I had overcome it, and now I am sure my 
fears will not come again/' 

" What cured them ? " he asked quite gravely, 
with no shade of ridicule in his tone. 

To scarcely anyone, save my mother and this 
almost stranger, could I have told what had been my 
simple cure ; but from the first day I met Mr. Stewart 
I never thought of disobeying him, so I answered him 
at once, though .1 felt the colour rise in my cheeks 
with the effort it cost me to speak. 

" I was really frightened after you all left, also 
I was grumbling and dissatisfied, thinking it hard 
I should be alone when you all seemed so happy. I 
am afraid I was wrong altogether, and very foolish. 
By-and-by I went in to see Kitty; and first the 
thought of the' love we had for each other did me 
good; and then, when she said her prayers, she 
repeated as usual that collect, ' Lighten our darkness,' 
and somehow those words made me ashamed of 
myself in every way, ashamed of my discontent 
and want of faith, and ashamed of my fears. I 
now felt that nothing could or would hurt me without 
His knowledge ; so the dread passed from me, and 
though not very cheerful, I was quite resting and 
contented when you came in. And now," I said, 
folly turning to him (for while speaking I had 
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averted my eyes from liia face), "and now your 
kindness has done me infinite good— you do not 
know how much." 

A curiously softened look passed over his face as 
his eyes met mine. At last he said with a smile : 

" So one child has taught the other ; or, rather, 
your good teaching to my little one has come back 
to you in full and rich measure. Trouble ought 
not for long to cast its shadow over you; and it 
will not, if the way you have conquered your dis- 
quietude to-night is to be taken as an omen for the 
future. I trust your life may be as unruffled as I 
would have it be.'' Then, after a pause, he shook 
off his grave mood, and talked first on one subject 
and then on another, till, hearing ten strike, he rose, 
saying : " I must not stay longer." Then, as if he could 
not help again reverting to what had brought him to 
the schoolroom, he said : " Do you know. Miss Sterling, 
you were a study while we were telling those foolish 
stories. Each tragic termination imprinted itself on 
your features; and when we left, my last glimpse 
of you was your face, looking quite white and small 
with repressed terror. It was that look which^ 
haunting me, brought me here to-night." 

*'That look is not here now," I laughed. "I 
feel as if nothing could ever harm me more; and if 
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I am inclined to be silly again I promise to think of 
your kind words." 

" That's right/' he answered ; *' you must let 
my magic spell be over yon through the night. I 
do not wish to think of you as nervous/' 

^^I promise you I will not be/' I said cheerfully, 
as my hand rested in his perhaps longer than it 
had ever yet done. 

He now turned to go, but at the door, as if by 
a sudden impulse, came back saying, ^' I wish I 
oould have stayed longer, this talk has been so 
pleasant;" and then, with a murmured "God bless 
you," he really left this time. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE OLD ANCESTOR. 



I WENT to bed soon after my welcome guest was 
gone, feeling quite content, and altogether different 
from the frightened, and I fear, grumbling fgirl I 
had been earlier in the evening. He had left me 
much to think of ; his sympathy had done me much 
good. When in the course of conversation I had told 
him how ashamed I felt of having been so nervous, 
he had said: "There is no shame in being afraid; 
the bravest people are afraid at times; the only 
shame is in weakly yielding to fear, and this you 
will never do" 

It was his way to credit people with good qualities, 
and by so doing he often created in them the virtues 
which perhaps had not been theirs before. Certainly 
I never felt so courageous as now, when I was told 
that he was sure I would be so. 
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I wonder if he knew, I wonder if anyone knows, 
the help encouragement gives; but, indeed, I think 
it is not known enough ; if it were, praise would not 
be doled out in* such scant measure, but would be 
given with more ungrudging hand. 

I could not help feeling, too, intensely glad that 
he had thought of and cared for me; that even 
his child^s headache was secondary in his feelings; 
that it was for me he had left the pleasant company, 
for me he came up those stairs and down that passage ; 
that he had gone away rejoicing at my brighter 
face, pleased he had cheered me, and so little tired 
of the tete-d'tete that he wished it prolonged. 

Then, as I was hugging myself with pleasure, 
came like ice to my heart the words which Lady Garth 
had once said to me : " It is Mr. Stewart's way, 
Muriel, to make himself charming to people, and 
then to go away and be equally charming to others, 
and yet never to let his own feelings go deeper than 
the surface.*' 

But I put these prudent words aside ; to-morrow 
I will admit them, I thought, and let them work their 
salutary influence; but this night I will be happy, 
will believe that he likes better to talk to me than 
to anyone else, that I am more to him than merely 
bis child's governess. I will be happy for this once ; 
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time enough by-and-by to face reality. So I lay 
there too content to sleep ; indeed, nature's sweet 
restorer did not come so readily to me now as 
before Mr. Stewart's advent. 

I had acquired a way of going over our talks 
again, of fancying fresh ones; my life seemed too 
rich and full to wish to forget itself in slumber; so 
on that nighty as on many preceding ones, I heard 
sound after sound die away in the house, till all was 
wrapped in profound stillness, and yet my eyes 
remained wide open, as I looked at the faint moon- 
beams which stole into the room through the un- 
shuttered windows, A passing remembrance of the 
" old ancestor " had almost tempted me that evening 
to close Kitty^s shutters and mine; but, laughing 
at my folly, I left the windows as they usually 
were, with only the curtains lightly drawn across 
them. 

I now heard the stable clock strike two, so turning 
on my side and resolutely closing my eyes, I tried 
all known receipts for sleep, and was busy counting 
imaginary sheep crossing a hurdle, when a slight 
noise broke into the dead silence which had till then 
reigned around. I thought Eatty must have wakened, 
her head perhaps bad again, and she might be want- 
ing me, so I jumped out of bed, thrust my feet into 
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slippers^ and hnddled on some warm clotliing; for 
the nights were very chilly now, and I might have 
to stay some little time with her. 

Not waiting to strike a light, I was groping my 
way through the doors, which were never closed at 
night, between my room and the little girl's, when 
again I heard the noise, which this time unmistakably 
impressed itself on my ears as being outside, not 
inside, the house. It was like a heavy and yet not 
noisy footfall, slow, hushed, and measured, which 
passed along the terrace. 

Immediately there came to my mind, as I stood 
there in the pale moonlight, the horrible stories of 
the past evening, and Mr. Davenel's unfeigned an- 
noyance that the family spectre had been revealed 
to me ; which annoyance had perhaps frightened me 
more than anything else. 

It was the first time I had ever heard a footfall 
out there at that hour, and the sound was alarming 
enough to justify fears. 

I shivered, longing to creep back to bed and bury 
my head beneath the clothes, so shutting out the 
hateful noise; but somehow, coward though I was, 
I felt I must see what it was, for whatever was there 
ought not to be there at such an uncanny hour. 
Then too Mr, Stewart's words came to my mind: 
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"The shame of fear is in weald j yielding to it/* 
Momentarily inspired by them, and with feverish 
strength and courage, I stooped low^ half -crawling to 
the window, so that, whatever thing was outside, it 
might not see me. With shaking, trembling hands, 
I drew aside the curtain so that I could just peep 
between its folds, taking care that nothing mortal 
could see me, if mortal it was that stood there — ^if 

not ! And at the bare idea of the contrary my 

terror rose to the very acme of dread. 

The moon had just emerged from a black cloud, 
and was ready to sail into another great darkness; 
meanwhile for those few minutes it was almost as 
clear as day. My window was of an oriel shape, 
and, projecting a little beyond either the schoolroom 
or Kitty's windows, afforded a good view from the 
stone staircase leading up from the garden down to 
the other end of the terrace. I saw nothing in front 
of me, and, satisfied the coast was so far clear, turned 
my frightened eyes to the other end, and there, just 
opposite Eitty^s room, stood a figure ; but^ as its back 
was to me, I could distiuguish neither the make of 
its garments, nor its exact shape. It seemed of 
gigantic size as it stood motionless there. I was 
spellbound, fascinated with horror, when presently 
it slowly raised its arm, and, with strange fantastic 
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gesture, pointed partly to the sea, and partly to the 
crag beneath. Cold drops broke out on my forehead. 
I had scarcely strength to grasp the cartains, and 
yet withoat their support I must have fallen to the 
ground. 

I longed to fly — to shriek for help— but I was 
as in a nightmare, and could neither move nor 
speak. The vision outside was so exactly what had 
been described to me, that I never doubted but that 
I saw the evil spirit of the wicked man who had 
built and lived in these rooms, and who was reputed 
to haunt them. 

For some mysterious reason which I could not 
fathom, he had revealed himself to me, perhaps 
because my testimony would be more believed than 
that of ignorant or hysterical servants. 

But why was this awful figure standing in front 
of the child's room? Did it bode evil to her, that 
it was so close to her ? Surely that sweet and inno- 
cent descendant of the wicked wretch whose spirit 
stood there was not to see it, or to suffer from its 
vicinity ? 

The very thought was terrible; but stiU more 
was the agonising dread lest it should return slowly 
— slowly, down the stone pavement, and as it passed 
my window should look in with its fearful dead 
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face^ with all the taint of evil passion stamped on 
it by hopeless remorse and bitter despair. 

I felt as if such a sight would drive ma 
mad^ and yet I must wait there, for I dared not 
move. 

I suppose hours of agony were compressed into 
those few minutes of terror, when to my intense 
surprise, another form appeared emerging up from 
the staircase, passing with slow step, and behind it 
came another, and yet another. In one moment I 
grasped what it was. No spectre ! no old ancestor ! 
but substantial forms of flesh and blood, frightening 
enough in themselves at such an hour, and in such 
a place, but no longer inspiring me with the mortal 
fear with which that one supposed visitant from the 
lower world had almost maddened my overwrought 
imagination. 

These were then only men after all! Men who 
certainly had no business to be there — ^unasked,, 
unwished -for guests to this great house — who were 
no doubt desirous to appropriate to themselves some 
of its lavish riches by unlawful means. 

The horror of the supernatural had been so great,, 
that my relief in finding I had only to do with 
mortals like myself was very intense; but almost, 
immediately I realized that affairs were quite un- 
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pleasant enough as it was, and that instant thought 
and action were needed on my part. 

I let down the curtain and left the window, 
creeping noiselessly across the room as low down as 
I could, lest any of those without should see me 
through some incautious opening. 

My first thought was the child; my second, to 
alarm the house. I guessed the men had chosen our 
rooms because from them they could so easily get 
to the narrow stairs which led from the long pas- 
sage to the butler's pantry, where the plate was kept. 
I knew that their entrance through the unshuttered 
windows would be but the work of a few minutes, 
and that Kitty's room was the one most probably 
selected for the purpose, because the first man had 
taken his station there. I thought it all out with 
wonderful clearness as I crept along. No doubt the 
reaction from the awful dread to the more common- 
place alarm stood me in good stead. I was still 
yery frightened, but it was no longer a f^ar which 
paralyzed energy; besides, there was so much to do, to 
manage, and so little time to do it in. What I wished 
was to wake Kitty without startling her, and then 
with her make our escape down the corridor to her 
father's room, and so give the alarm. 

All very simple, if only the men would give 
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us the two or three minutes which would suffice 
for it. 

Of course, but for the child, the thing would have 
been to have fled from my room, in which case I 
could certainly have got help without being caught; 
but I could not leave her. Even if, as was most 
probable, the men did her no harm — indeed, how 
could they hurt a little child ? — still, I could not let 
her have the horror, the panic, of seeing her room 
filled with strange men, and she alone. Such a shock 
would be awful for the nervous child, and I must 
risk all, rather than that she should have it. So I felt 
my way as swiftly as I could through the three rooms, 
till, at last, I stood by the bed from whence came 
the low soft breathing of the sleeping child, and, alas ! 
where I also heard the slight grating noise outside, 
which made it evident that the robbers were forcing 
the window. Truly there was no time to lose. I put 
my arms gently round the little girl. "Kitty," I 
whispered, " hush ! come with me, your father wants 
you; come softly, do not speak." She gave a little 
gasp and sigh, for she was scarcely awake, but the 
loved name brought her the instinct of quick 
obedience. 

*'What is the matter?" she whispered. 

I again bade her hush, and taking her in my 
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arms, stepped towards the door which led into the 
passage. The room was now in deep darkness, the 
moon being once more veiled by a heavy cloud. This 
was good for us in one way, but it was bad in 
another, as I found it so diflGicult to feel my way. 
The door was at the farthest end of the room, and 
I dared not move too quickly, lest I should knock 
anything down, and so call attention to us* The 
weight of the child also impeded my movements. 
The noise outside became clearer — more distinct. 
'^ My God,'^ I prayed, " give us time, or it will be too 
late ! ^' I felt vainly for the handle of the door, and 
I could not find it. How I prayed ! What an agony 
of supplication went up ! 

ir • 

At last I felt the hinge — ^groped farther on — and 
there was the handle. Quick as lightning I turned 
it, and with my precious burden — who clung closely 
to me, as if she realised danger was near, though 
she knew not what — I was preparing to slip through 
the door, to close it, if possible to lock it, and to fly 
down the long passage to Mr. Stewart in safety, when 
the window crashed open, and the men jumped into 
the room. They caught a glimpse of me, and darted 
forwards. I did not lose a second. I put the 
child behind me, pushed her through the opening, 
^whispering: ''Run to your father, tell him I want 

VOL. II. D 
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I answered most truly tliat I was sure she could 
not hear them. They had evidently mistaken the 
roomS| and thought this was mine ; a lucky mistake^ 
as they were less likely to notice Kitty's absence. 

'' We have no wish to hurt you, miss/' said one 
who had not yet spoken, who seemed younger, and 
whose accent was a little milder than the others^ 
" especially as you are such a rare plucky one, 
standing there so still when most gals would faint 
or cry out.'' 

" Hold your tongue, you fool," broke in the big 
man without ceremony, "you are always too soft, 
you are ; " then, turning to me, he said : '' The long 
and the short of it is this, that you must stay here 
while we do our little business yonder; one of my 
pals will stay and watch you, and if you move, or stir, 
or call out, why, with that little thing" — pointing 
to the revolver — **he will soon make you quiet iot 
even I don't know whether it would not be wiser 
any way to settle it so, lest you should peach ; but I 
prefer doing these things without blood, and you can't 
see oar faces." 

It w^as about now that my little spaxic of cooiage, 
which had biased up fiar beyond its natural strength, 
b^an to die down, I had so hoped, long ere this, 
to hav^ heard sounds of rescue. What could it 
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mean ? Had the child fainted from fear, or not 
found her father in his room, or failed to make him 
understand the urgent need for help ? She must have 
been so bewildered, so confused, no wonder if mistakes 
were made. 

^' Shall we take some of these things ? *' said one 
of the men, looking round, " there seem lots of pretty 
things about/* 

'^ No, these are only gimcracks, the real swag is 
below, and we are fooling our time here ; you under- 
stand/' went on the tall man, grasping my shoulder 
somewhat roughly, ^' you don't look a fool, and though 
you are getting scared, still you understand enough to 
know that you are to sit there,'' pushing me as he 
spoke into a chair, ''and if you dare utter a sound 
that man will soon silence your woman's tongue/' 

At that moment one of the thieves seized hold 
of Kitty's pet doll, which happened to be near, and 
exclaimed: ''I don't believe this is the governess's 
room ; this is a child's toy/' 

The leader uttered a fearful oath, as, looking 
round, he saw the small bed and childish things 
scattered about. ''It must be little Miss Stewart's 
room ; if so, where is she ? " he asked fiercely. 

All that I have taken so long to describe was but 
the affair of a few minutes, question and answer 
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sncceeding each other with rapidity^ but now I could 
not answer him. I looked stupidly at him^ as if I 
did not nnderstandy feeling howeyer through all my 
confusion^ that eyery moment gained was worth a 
king^s ransom; but farther than that I could not 
feel^ for all power of reasoning seemed leaving me* 
It was like a hideous dream^ as I looked at the dark 
forms of the burglars standing round, their figures lit 

up by the flickering light of the lanterns turned first 
on one^ and then on the other of us^ as the men who- 
held them kept glancing round. 

^' I don't understand,*' I said, feebly raising my 
hand to my head. 

*' We'll make you, curse you!'' and I felt the 
cold muzzle of the pistol touching my forehead 

'^ Have you let the child out to get help ? 
Answer me at once." 

I was going to answer, to confess I had done 
so, and to pray for mercy — it could not hurt her 
now to tell the truth, and I did not wish to di& 
with a lie in my mouth — ^when clang ! clang ! went 
the huge bell, of which the rope hung near tho 
hall. It was rung with feverish, eager haste. The 
noise was almost deafening as it thundered over our 
heads. At the same time we heard footsteps dashing^ 
down the corridor. 
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" It's all up — the murder ia out — ^we must fly ! " 
screamed the men^ as they fled to the open window. 
All but their leader^ who had never released the 
iron grasp with which he had held me as in a vice 
ever since Ejitty's doll was found. 

" Fly, lads ! I will follow you ; but this devil 
who has outwitted us shall not live to bring us to 
jail. I shall soon finish her, and then '^ 

He dragged me from the chair^ raising up a 
cudgel as he spoke. I don't know how I had the 
strength to do it, but I tore myself away from his 
grasp, and falling' on my knees, I, who had till 
then shrunk from these fearful men, now clung con- 
vulsively to this one, some instinct telling me the 
nearer I got to him, the more difficult it would be 
for him to strike the fatal blow. I clung to him, 
praying for mercy, saying I would never tell of 
them if only he would spare my life. I was beside 
myself; and yet in that awful moment my home 
people came to my mind. I thought, too, of Mr. 
Stewart, of how young I was, how sweet life was, 
how awful it was so to die; and I sobbed as I 
entreated for life — only for dear life. At last he 
wrenched me farther from him, so that he had the 
free use of his arm; and, raising his stick, he was 
going to beat it on my defenceless head. But by 
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God's great mercy help was near. The door was 
dashed open^ and before the blow coald fall, I hoard 
an explosion^ and saw the huge form before me 
sway, totter^ and then fall backwards. I felt myself 
snatched from the grasp which was dragging me 
down with him; I was lifted up by strong arms, 
drawn close in safe embrace, and then a great dark- 
ness came over me — I seemed to be falling into 
deep^ unending abysses^ and I knew no more. 



CHAPTER III. 



A BAD COLD. 



When I recovered my consciousness I found myself 
in the schoolroom, the noises in the next room 
proving that confusion still reigned there. I was 
lying on the so&^ Captain Davenel and another 
gentleman doing what they could to restore me. 

''How ghastly she looks, Davenel/^ said the 
latter. " I almost began to fear that such a terrible 
shock had killed her^ only at last a shade of colour 
is coming to her Hps. I suppose Stewart was only 
just in time; another moment^ and that wretch would 
have murdered her.'' 

"Hush! ''said Captain DaveneL ''I cannot bear 
to talk of it yet." 

His voice was so tremulous^ so different from 
its usual tone^ that I scarcely recognised it; also I 
felt so weak and stupid^ I could not remember why 
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I was there, or anytliiiig about it. I still lay with 
my eyes closed, when, hearing a deep moan from 
the next room, I. recollected everything, and started 
np, seizing Captain Dayenel^s arm, and exclaiming : 

" What is that fearful noise ? Are the men 
coming again ? Oh save me ! " 

I burst into agonizing sobs, shaking from head 
to foot. I suppose I was completely unnerved, for 
they could not quiet me, as I went on begging 
them to take me away — to take me from those 
horrible rooms, for I did not want to die yet. In 
vain they told me there was nothing more to fear ; 
that the moans were from the wounded man; that 
the robbers had been caught, and were safe in 
custody. And then they said my heroism had saved 
Kitty^s life and mine, and the house from plunder, 
and that I must go on being brave. But the 
heroism, if there had been any of it in me, had 
all vanished now. I was nothing but a terrified, 

* 

helpless girl, clinging to those nearest me, and 
scarce knowing where I was, or who was with me ; 
but I can now remember, as one remembers a 
dream, how glad Captain Davenel seemed that I 
turned to him in my fears, and how he tried to 
soothe and reassure me. 
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Presently a quiet voice made itseK heard, and, 
as if by magic, I ceased my sobs to listen to it. 

'^Horace, I think all is fairly well settled now; 
the men are locked up, and the wounded wretch is 
being cared for as well as it can be done till the 
doctor comes ; your mother is skilful in those matters, 
and is doing capitally for him. I want to know how 
Miss Sterling is. Ah ! as is most natural, she is 
quite unstrung ; such a scene as she has gone through 
might well try the strongest nerves. It would be 
best to take her away from these rooms.'' 

The impulse of obedience, which always came to 
me at any wish of Mr. Stewart's, made me now try 
to rise from the sofa; but I could scarcely stand, 
much less walk. 

Mr. Stewart looked pityingly at me, as I sank 
back powerless, and said : '^ I will myself carry her 
to your sister's room ; the poor child must have rest 
and quiet, and get away from here." 

'^No one shall take her but myself," broke in 
Captain Davenel fiercely. 

'^Indeed, you must let me have my way," said 
his brother-in-law; "why, from the agitation and 
fright you have had about her, you are almost as weak 
as she is, and certainly not fit to carry anybody." 
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Just then the groans became more aadible from 
the next room^ and I shuddered visibly. 

"You see/' said Mr. Stewart, "it is absolutely 
cruel to keep her here ; '' so, without any more delay, 
he raised me from the sofa; and I felt quite safe 
in those strong arms which bore me so tenderly 
from the room. I had ceased crying, for now at 
last I felt safe. 

''That's well, Muriel!'' he said, as he stepped 
quickly down the passage. " I knew you would not 
give way for long. I must say this for your fears, 
you know how to pack them away when there is 
anything to be done, you brave little woman, you; 
and you only yield to them when you have done all 
you can." 

I felt my face flush; praise was so sweet from 
him. I now found courage to ask : 

'' Will that man die ? I do hope he will not ! " 
I whispered. 

''That's kinder of you than he deserves," said 
Mr. Stewart, " considering how he was trying to 
kill you. His wound is a very bad one, I fear; 
but we can't say till the doctor comes." 

" Was it you who saved me ? " I next asked. 

" I happened to be the first in the room, and to 
have my pistol handiest." 
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'^ I am glad^ oh^ so glad^ tliat you saved my life. 
God bless you for it." 

The words broke from me involuntarily, I wish 
I had not spoken them^ but indeed I was scarcely yet 
mistress of myself. We were passing into the gallery 
which went round the hall, and for one moment the 
full light of a lamp, for by this time lights were 
burning everywhere in the alarmed household, fell 
on him. I saw such a bright look pass over his 
face as involuntarily he drew me closer to him, as 
he murmured: ''Thank God I did. Ah, if you had 
died ! '' Then in one moment a change came, almost 
a cold, hard expression stole over him, as he said 
gravely : " I think. Miss Sterling, now you are 
stronger you would almost prefer to walk." 

He put me down, yet even now gently helped 
me lest my step should falter; and then he began 
to speak kindly, but almost indifferently. However, 
I did not even hear what he was saying, so ashamed 
did I feel for that one speech of mine, which had 
so evidently displeased him. But surely I might 
be excused for it, it was so naturally the cry from 
my inmost heart, which escaped from my lips while 
I was still quivering all over from the recent peril. 
Besides, it must ever be intense happiness to me 
to owe my life to him. What wonder if I could 
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not quite hide it. When we reached the door of 
Anastasia's room I spoke again. 

''Mr. Stewart, I am so upset, so frightened still, 
that I scarcely know what I say. I can scarcely 
remember anything, save that I was as one dead 
and you saved me. Let me be grateful to 
you.'' 

'^I know well/' he answered softly, yet still 
avoiding my glance. '^ I know that you are scarcely 
conscious of anything but the recent danger God 
has saved you from ; but indeed you have little to 
thank me for. I really did nothing which anyone 
else might not have done as easily. Still I am 
very glad, very thankful, that I have been able to 
save my Kitty's friend, and Horace Davenel's ' ' 

Here he paused, as if he could not continue, 
and pushing open the door, we entered the room 
without his concluding his speech, or noticing 
the extreme surprise with which I looked at him, 
I could not understand why he should bring in his 
brother-in-law's name, and apparently with reference 
to me. 

Kitty was in the room with her aunt, and I 
could think of nothing but the dear child, as she sprang 
into my arms, evincing^ such joy and thankfulness 
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at seeing me that I put my own sensations aside 
that I might better restore her to composure. 

" Did I do right ? '' she cried. " Did I do right, 
dear, darling Miss Muriel ? I ran as hard as I 
could to father's room, and when I found Jbe i^s 
not there I went oq to Uncle Horace^s, and there 
they both were. I told them there were men in my 
room, and that you wanted help. Father brought 
me here to auntie, and then they ran to save you; 
and they have saved you. You are all right, only 
how you have cried, and how pretty your hair is, 
all hanging down. Oh, how nice it is to see you 
again ! " And the child fell to caressing me as if 
she could not make enough of me. 

"How was it the great bell rangf said Mr. 
Stewart, turning abruptly away from us and address- 
ing Anastasia. ''I particularly wished there should 
be no noise, and charged you to call the men, but 
not to ring the bell. I wanted to surprise the robbers 
before harm could happen to Miss Sterling. Horace 
and I were purposely stealing along as quietly as 
possible; but when we heard that horrid clang, we 
felt we must go as fast as we could, and indeed, 
we were only just in time. Who could have been so 
Btupid as to ring it?^^ 
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'' I misnnderstood/' stammered poor Miss Davenel, 
wlio was renowned for her great talent for making 
mistakes; "I thought you said, 'Ring it/ and it 
seemed such a very wise thing to do/' 

She was sitting on the edge of her bed in a 
pale-blue dressing-gown, looking very limp and 
forlorn; she had startled me much on my entrance 
by kissing me warmly, and then bursting into tears^ 
of which small rivulets were still trickling down 
either side of her long nose. 

'* Well,^' said Mr. Stewart resignedly, ^' I suppose 
you meant it for the best, but certainly the best 
chance for Miss Sterling's safety was to come on the 
men quietly, and not to announce our arrival with a 
flourish of trumpets. However, it has all ended well, 
I am thankful to say. I will now leave these two 
frightened children in your care. They must not go 
back to those rooms, remember." 

''No, no, of course not,'' cried Miss Davenel 
eagerly; "and they are shivering so, my maid shall 
relight the fire, and make them some hot tea, and 
then I will get them to bed. Indeed, I will take care 
of them, Faulkner, indeed I will. I know I am stupid 
and always make mistakes. But oh, when I think that 
ringing that bell might have cost her her life, it 
makes me so miserable." 
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Mr. Stewart saw another big shower was imminent, 
so lie hastened to console. " Hush ! " he said, glancing 

towards Kitty, '* we have had enough of terrors for one 

« 

night. You meant it well, and are a good, kind soul, 
Anastasia, so don't fret. After all, burglars are com- 
monplace enough, only they have the effect of novelty 
here, as they have not invaded us before. Miss 
Sterling, nothing will save you, I fear, from flourish- 
ing as a heroine in the Gompton Mercury ; you are 
fairly in for it, and my Kttle Kitty will come in for a 
small share too, I fancy." He waited to hear Kitty's 
laugh, and to see a smile tremble on my lips, then 
bade us a hearty good-night and left us. 

I did not know it was in Miss Davenel to be so 
kind. How she petted us, warming our cold feet 
with her own hands, and making us drink hot tea 
to get the chill out of us. Then the wearied child 
was put to bed, but I begged to sit up a little 
longer; I felt too excited to lie down just yet. 

^^ Mamma will be in presently to see you and 

thank you, and after that perhaps you will go to bed, 

dear Miss Muriel,^' said Miss Davenel, after I had 

refused the " just one more cup '' so eagerly proffered 

to me. 

" But what is there to thank me for ? '' I ejacu- 
lated in simple wonder. Indeed, I felt so ashamed 
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of my recent hysterical state tliat I almost feared 

blame. 

"It is not everyone. Miss Sterling, who wonld 
have thought of, and saved the child at her own risk, 
and have remained behind to face the wretches. I 
should have screamed, and tried to escape with or 
without Kitty, and that would have ruined every- 
thing. You did the best and wisest thing which could 
have been done. Also we can't forget that but for 
you our magnificent plate — most of it heirlooms — 
might have been stolen." . 

" Yes, that it certainly would,'' said Mrs. Davenel, 
who had entered the room unknown to us, and who 
spoke with an excited flush on her cheeks. " There 
is no doubt it was a planned thing. Hughes being 
laid up with gout, 1 had made the two footmen sleep 
near the plate-closet. We find one of them has been 
drugged, and we can't rouse him, while the wounded 
man has just confessed that Stubbs (I never liked 
that man, as you know, Anastasia) was in the plot, 
so we have locked him up with the other men till 
they can be taken to jail. The burglar who is hurt 
swears horribly, and says"— here Mrs. Davenel nodded 
to me—" that but for you the plan must have suc- 
ceeded. ■ Se vows vengeance on you, but I doubt 
his living to execute it, and if he does live he will 
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have penal servitude for life, I should think, so you 
need not be alarmed. Indeed, Miss Sterlings ire 
have much to thank you for/' concluded Mrs. Davenel 
with more warmth than was usual to her. 

I told her I had done very little, but I could 
not say much, for whenever I thought of the robbers 
the old sick terror seemed to seize on me again. 
Mrs. Davenel, with her usual curiosity, begged me 
to detail all that had happened, but I entreated I 
might not speak of it that night. I said I had so 
lost my nerve that 1 would rather wait till I must 
tell about it. 

The plea was admitted, but with reluctance, and 
a visible falling back in the old lady's esteem; but 
I could not run the risk, especially before her, of a 
relapse into the nervous crying I had already so given 
way to. 

Anastasia now came to my rescue with wonderful 
pluck. 

''Mamma, she must be kept quiet, or Faulkner 

says she may be ill. She and Eitty shall have my 

bed, and PhilUps shall sit up, while I will lie on my 

sofa in the next room; then they will feel they are not 

alone. Happily, the greater part of this dreadful 

ziight is over.'* 

'' It seems to me we had best give over the whole 

E 2 . 
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management of the house to Faulkner Stewart — he 
always loved meddling/^ sneered Mrs. Davenel ; but she 
nevertheless acceded to Miss DaveneFs kind arrange- 
ment^ and left the room^ after kissing Kitty with 
real afEection, and giving me a thorough shake of the 
hand^ not two fingers only, as was her wont, but the 
whole palm generously. Such cordiality from her was 
wonderful, and it was still more surprising when at 
the door she turned to say: "You and Kitty have 
had a very broken night, so I do not expect you to 
hurry up to-morrow. Your attendance at prayers 
and the early-morning studies can be excused for 
once." 

So highly strung was I just then, that I could 
have laughed uncontrollably at this petty remem- 
brance of prim rules and regulations at such a time, 
but respect for Kitty's grandmother happily kept the 
hysterical merriment down. After warm thanks to 
Miss Davenel, and a still warmer caress from her, I 
got into bed, and drew my darling close to me, for 
though sleep seemed impossible, there was something 
in the touch of the child whom I had saved, at least 
from a terrible fright, which soothed me inexpressibly. 

Once I started as a light knock came to the door, 
but it was only Captain Davenel's voice asking his 
sister how we both were, and after that, uninterrupted 
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stillness reigned around. Ah, how gratefnl I felt as I 
lay there watching the cheery blaze of the fire. How 
much nearer I felt to God, now that He had been so 
good to me. Then, too, neit to Him, how glad I was 
to owe my life to one whom that night had revealed 
to me as the being dearest in all the world to me ; and 
though his curious change of manner, as he brought 
me to Miss Davenel's room, puzzled and even dis- 
quieted me in the midst of my happiness, still, I felt 
as if all must come right, all would be explained : and 
so by degrees my eyelids closed, my ideas wandered ; 
I tried to fix my mind in thought, but, failing to do 
so, hoped it was blessed sleep coming, and so it was, 
for by-and-by, hopes and fears, joys and dreads, all 
merged themselves into the profound rest of nothing- 
ness, called dreamless slumber. 

But I could only have had a short while of forget- 
fulness, for then came distressful dreams, in which 
awful danger was about me, angry faces peered into 
mine, rude hands laid violent hold upon me, and tore 
Eatty from my arms, beating heavy blows on her bare 
head. I could see her face of distorted agony. It 
was all more horrible than any real thing could be. 
I awoke shrieking for help, and when Anastasia and 
her maid hurried to me, it was long before they could 
still me. I was ashamed of myself, and the more so 
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is said to him. The miserable man is much quieter 
than he was. Mr. Stewart has scarcely left him. 
Capital man he is in a sick-room; so thoughtful^ 
the tenderness of a woman with — forgive me, my 
dear — the common-sense of a man. Then, too, he 
has such a longing to bring the poor fellow to a 
better state of mind; he has prevailed on him to 
see Mr. Herbert, who is now with him. I don't go 
in for good talking myself, and it is not much in 
my line, but a little of it is the proper thing when 
it comes to the last. Mr. Stewart does not overdo 
it, but I think he has made the unhappy wretch feel 
how he sympathises with him, how he wants to help 
him if he can. It is sad, certainly," Mr. Loscombe 
concluded, patting my hand kindly as he saw the 
tears rolling down my cheeks, ^^but we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful that it is his life, and not yours, 
which is in jeopardy. By-the-way, Mr. Stewart 
particularly charged me to tell you that the thief 
has expressed his thankfulness he did not kill you; 
and so his guilty soul has been saved another crime. 
He was at first furious against you, but as he realized 
his own awful danger gentler thoughts came to him. 
He said he never meant to do more than frighten 
you till he was so madly enraged at finding you had 
frustrated his schemes.'^ 
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When I could speak I said: "Will you please 
take a message from me to the dying man ? Tell 
him I fully forgive him, that I am very sorry for him, 
and that I am praying for him." 

"I will tell him what you say, my dear young 
ladyi yoii have been, so near death that it is very 
natural these good and kind thoughts should come 
to you." 

The little doctor, whose kind jolly face always 
set itself to melancholy with a sort of cheerful 
discord, now rose and left me very still and quiet, 
absorbed in thinking of the guilty soul which, maybe, 
was so soon to take its departure. Where ? And 
then as I prayed for him all thought of self seemed 
merged in that anxiety, greater than any other, 
which all who love God and His creatures must 
feel for those who have come to the supreme 
moment unprepared, unfitted, and, save by God's 
mercy, unforgiven. 

I found afterwards that they had intended 
hiding from me the desperate state the poor man 
was in, fearing it would only add to my agita- 
tion; but Mr. Stewart had advised I should be 
told. 

"Tell her,'' he said; "for it wUl take her 
thoughts from herself. She will be stilled and 
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solemnised, and in her pain for the dying man will 
forget her own fears." 

How well he read my nature. Truly, whatever 
his motive might be for studying me so closely, 
he had learnt his lesson perfectly. I did forget 
my fears while my mind was so occupied ; and when 
Mr. Davenel came to see me I was able to relate 
all to him without any effort. When I told him 
my first terror about the spectre he looked vexed. 

" No wonder. I was annoyed last night at your 
hearing about it^'* he exclaimed. '^ Why, when I was 
a boy I went through untold fears about that ridiculous 
family ghost, only I was ashamed to confess them." 

'' Which you see I am not,*' I replied, faintly 
colouring. ^' Indeed, Mr. Davenel, you must think 
me very foolish.'' 

" Not a bit, my dear. Remember, I never beheld 
the ghost of a ghost to hang a panic on ; but what 
you saw last night was quite enough to startle any- 
one, especially when it was followed up by the real 
alarm. I am not one bit surprised you are fit for 
nothing to-day, but Loscombe said I was not to be 
long here, so you must finish your story.'' 

When I had concluded he made but few co^^ 
ments, and ended by saying: 
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You need not fidget yourself, as I see you are 
doing, about haying been so afraid, for I assure you 
we have all quite a different opinion of you, I, for 
one, shall always feel very grateful to you. . Now 
you have nothing to do but to lie still and get well. 
I hear you have taken a very severe cold. Don't 
let it be a long one, for we shall want you among 
us again." 

Having finished his kind speech, the dear old 
gentleman took his leave. I immediately set to 
work to obey orders. It was so easy, when all 
seemed so good to me. After awhile I fell fast 
asleep ; but when I awoke I was not fit for much. 
The exposure to the cold air on that night had 
chilled me through and through. I had a splitting 
headache, a sore throat, and aching bones, so was 
unfit for anything but to stay where I was. 

The burglar died two days after he was shot. 
It was, altogether, very painful, and I was heartily 
thankful that my very real indisposition prevented 
my having to appear at the inquest. Mr. Davenel 
came again, and took down in writing what I had 
to say, so I was spared all further inquiries till the 
next assizes, when the other men would be tried. 
But they were still some months off, so there was 
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no need to fidget yet at the disagreeableness of 
haying to appear in a witness-box. 

Nothing could equal the kindness which was now 
shown to me. I must have been a most trying 
patient. My cold took every unpleasant phase pos- 
sible. It was not one of those romantic, feverish 
attacks, which are the only ailments heroines are 
allowed to have, and in which their eyes sparkle, 
while a delicate flush enhances the glory of their 
exquisite but loo fragile beauty. No, my cold was 
a most unromantic ending to a very tragical night. 
Neuralgia, influenza, coughing, sneezing, and involun- 
tary weepings, all assailed me by turns, and no wonder, 
considering how little my poor body had been pre- 
pared that night for the biting October blast. Miss 
Davenel and I quite gravely discussed one morning 
whether there could be any other disagreeable cold 
symptom for me to have, and decided I had run 
through the whole gamut of ailments. From that 
day I began to mend. My room was beautiful with 
the flowers Captain Davenel sent me from the con- 
servatory, but what I most prized was a little bunch 
of Neapolitan violets — the first which had come 
peeping out, said Kitty, and then she added : " Father 
and I gathered them every one for you.'^ I took the 
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sweet messengers, and hid them in my dress^ and 
when they withered I put them carefully by. I have 
them still, poor scented fragments to the outer world, 
but still breathing to me of the intense pleasure they 
gave me. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TALK IN THE CONSEEVATOBY. 

I WAS glad when I was allowed to leave my room. 
I was still weak^ but my nerves had recovered them- 
selves, and it was at my urgent entreaty, that within 
a fortnight after the attempt on the house, Kitty and 
I reocoupied our usual quarters. I was determined to 
conquer my fears. All I begged was that Kitty's 
little bed might be placed in my room, so that we 
might be together; but when I found that Mr. Stewart 
had taken possession of a large hitherto disused room 
close to ours, and that a huge iron trellis gate, impos- 
sible to surmount, had been placed at the top of the 
stone stairs leading to the garden, which was always 
to be locked at night, I felt there was really no cause 
for nervousness ; so after the first night or two all 
uneasiness vanished, and my old love for the school- 
room crag revived in full force. 
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There were not many people staying in the house 
when I reappeared among them. Mr. Stewart had 
been away on business^ but was now returned* 
During his absence it was with difficulty Eitty could 
be induced to leave me. Her affection was tenfold 
greater for me since that awful nighty though she 
had but a confused notion of what had passed, except- 
ing that I had saved her from danger. Nobody was 
allowed to speak to her on the subject — ^a wise rule, 
for it enabled her to return to the old rooms quite 
contentedly, nay indeed joyfully, when she found 
that for the future she was to share my apartment. 

The firm faith that nothing could hurt her while 
her father or I was with her, was quite an 
article in her childish creed. I am sure tliat the 
beautiful trust which children have in human help, 
and human love, must be God's training in their 
young hearts, for the grander, more perfect faith 
in Him which He wishes them to have in later 
years. 

I had seen nearly all the family after I was well 
enough to move into Miss DavenePs sitting-room. 
Even Captain Davenel managed to pay me one or 
two short visits, which could not have been satis- 
factory, as my luckless cold was then in the voice- 
less stage, in which one can only communicate with 
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one^s fellow-creatures in an aggravating whisper. 
One person, however, never came near me, and 
that was Mr. Stewart. I felt deep pain at this 
apparent avoidance on his part. 

We had been such good friends, such close allies 
during the last two months, that I had grown tc^ 
look on him as a part of my daily life; and now 
when he had so recently saved me from a horrible 
death, when I was somewhat of an invalid, when 
for the first time I quite played the role of a 
heroine on a small scale, it seemed strange that 
the one person whose kindness had till now been 
greater to me than any shown to me by the 
others, whose presence would have done me most 
good — it seemed very strange he should hold him- 
self so entirely aloof from me. True, he inquired 
after me every day — so Kitty told me — ^and even 
in the one letter she had from him during his short 
absence, he sent me a kind* message, hoping I no 
longer dreamt of robbers, etc.; but still he made 
no attempt to see me on his return. I should not 
have minded it so much, only I had such a dread 
lest he suspected my feelings towards him. That 
unlucky speech of mine, for which I could now 
have bitten out my tongue, how it haunted me. 

I could no longer blind myself as to my feelings 
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towards him; and the thought was most painfal 
to me that perhaps he gaessed them, and in his 
kind compassion was determined to prove to me 
that except in friendship, and that chiefly for his 
daughter's sake^ he was indifferent to me. Some- 
times^ when I was quite alonCj I paced up and 
down, up and down^ unable to sit still when these 
torturing thoughts invaded me. 

I was naturally very proud. I had always de- 
clared it was only foolish undisciplined women who 
gave their affections where they were uncared for ; 
and lo I this very thiug had come to me — come to 
me with such power, that I felt it might be impos- 
sible for me ever to uproot my love for this man, 
who just gave me a little kindly friendship and 
appreciation, and nothing more. I now longed to 
meet him again. I would soon satisfy myself as 
to whether or not he suspected my folly; and if he 
did, I resolved I would, by every means in my 
power, try to prove to him he was mistaken. After 
all, my own individual suffering signified but little 
so long as no one, more especially so long as he, 
did not know the truth. 

I was very thankful I had no one near me, in 
whom I might be tempted to confide. I think a 
woman is far wiser to keep her love-troubles to 
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herself; mucli of the bitterness of the pain is spared 
to her if she bears it by herself, takes counsel only with 
herself and One other, and is able to commnne with 
her own heart and be still. 

"When at last I met Mr. Stewart, he seemed to me 
graver than of yore; he conld not help being genial 
and pleasant, it was his nature to be so, just as it is 
some other people's to be grumpy and morose, but it 
was an evident effort to him now, as if he would much 
rather be silent. I suppose the business he had been 
away about had been of a worrying nature. Certainly 
he was preoccupied, and often absented himself from 
the evening circle on plea of letters. He was quite 
kind to me, thought of little things for me, but never 
spoke to me more than he could avoid, and rarely 
asked me to join his child and him in their walks and 
rides as he used to do. 

In fact, the difference was so great that it 
was with difficulty I could appear cheerful, though I 
tried my best to be so. 

I was now much more with the family than I used 
to be, and was seldom allowed to spend my evenings 
alone. Indeed, with my usual inconsistencyj I often 
craved for the solitude which had before been so 
trying; but the increased cordiality of all except Mrs. 
Davenel, who froze up again as soon as the temporary 
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excitement was over^ manifested itself in a deter- 
mination to liave me near them^ lest I should get 
nervous. 

The natural result of Mr. Stewart's avoidance af 
me was that I too drew into my shell, and rarely 
addressed him; and yet I could not help fancying 
that he seemed hurt when^ as unobtrusively as possible^ 
I availed myself of any pretext not to be near him 
or to talk to him. 

I was so unhappy that I did not recover my looks; 
but that did not matter, it was only supposed that I 
had not quite shaken off my illness^ or that my nerves 
had not yet recovered their tone. 

What hurt me most was that Mr. Stewart should 

cease to be friendly with me. I was not one, as he 

must know, who would ever force myself upon hinj, 

so why should he so conspicuously aVoid me? why 

give up that pleasant friendship which he had 

apparently enjoyed as much as I did ? Sometimes he 

would in some argument turn to me as he used to do, 

either to draw out my opinion, or to give his own, 

and then a shade would come over his face, he would 

turn away abruptly, the very words trembling unsaid 

on his lips. I puzzled a good deal about it all. 

Perhaps my being still much out of health prevented 

my being able to shake off things; also, this being the 
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keenest pain which had yet come into my young life, 
it found me unprepared, unable to battle with it. 

One evening Captain Davenel proposed our all 
adjourning to the billiard-room. The ladies assented, 
and all rose to follow him, save myself. Seeing I did 
not move he came to me, saying : *' Do come too. Miss 
Sterling ; indeed it was chiefly for you I proposed it, 
knowing how you wish to learn billiards, and I intend, 
if you will allow me to do so, to take infinite pains 
with my pupil, and to turn her out a first-rate player. 
Do come." 

'* You are very good," I answered, *' but my head 
is aching so that I am sure I could not learn anything. 
I would much rather, if I may, stay quietly here 
in the conservatory, and then by-and-by go to 
bed." 

He looked disappointed, but I think my face 
showed I was really suffering; so he had to admit 
the plea, though it was with great reluctance he 
went to join his guests. 

I was very glad to be alone. I drew an arm- 
chair half in, half out of the conservatory, and, 
leaning back in it, closed my eyes as if I were 
asleep, but I was very far from that blessed state 
of rest. 

I was extra sad that evening. It was now a 
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fortnight since I had left my room, and never had 
Mr. Stewart showed his marked avoidance of me so 
clearly as on that day. At luncheon^ Mrs. Davenel 
had herself tried to include me in some plan for 
the afternoon, which Mr. Stewart and Eatty were 
discussing together. The child looked up eagerly 
when her grandmother spoke. My little loyal Kitty 
always wished for my company, but her father, not 
unkindly, but firmly, negatived my joining them. 
*'0f course/' he said, somewhat formally, ''it is 
always a pleasure to have Miss Sterling with us, 
but we will not ask her to join us to-day. It will 
be too fatiguing for her.'' 

Need I say that I at once acquiesced ? adding 
I did not wish to go out that afternoon. But it 
was all the veriest pretext on his part. A few 
weeks previously the excursion would have been 
made to fit in with my capabilities, and this after- 
noon's could, I well knew, be shortened or lengthened 
without materially affecting enjoyment. 

It was so evident that my society was not wished 
for that Mrs. Davenel arched her eyebrows with 
surprise, and then a look of annoyance passed over 
her face when her son immediately proposed that I 
should join him and some of the others in a riding- 
party; ''which I promise you. Miss Sterling," he 
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added with emphasis^ '^ shall not be too fatiguing. 
There is nothing to prevent your coming with ns, as 
you are free of Kitty for the afternoon. It will be a 
real charity if you will exercise that mare of mine/' 

How I longed to do it! I was so wounded, so 
deeply hurt, that it would have done me infinite good 
to have dashed through the cool autumn air at the 
quickest pace '' Firefly '^ could take me. 

Perhaps riding is a somewhat unusual accomplish- 
ment for a governess; but I was well used to it. 
Florence Vernon, Lady Sarah's daughter, was always 
a timid horsewoman; audi had been accustomed to go 
out with her a great deal to give her more courage, I 
being very fearless. But of course I had never ridden 
at The Chase, except those few times I have already 
mentioned, when I went out with Mr. Stewart and 
Kitty in the happy days now gone by. 

For one moment I thought I would say "yes.'' 
After all, what did it matter now, whether or not I 
offended Mrs. Davenel ? I was too deeply miserable 
to care what I did. However, I did not yield to the 
foolish impulse, but rejected the kind offer, though 
I am sure disappointment showed itself on my face. 

Soon afterwards I rose to leave the room. As I 
passed near Mr. Stewart, to my surprise he voluntarily 
addressed me, speaking quickly, as if from impulse : 
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*' Are you very sorry not to ride ? I know how 
dearly yon love it. Shall I manage it for you? I 
think I can/' 

I felt in my bitterness he would do any kind thing 
for me^ so long as he himself had not to be incon- 
venienced with my society. Thinking this, I raised my 
eyes, and looked fully in his face. What there was in my 
expression I know not^ but he flushed scarlet^ and 
was about to speak, when^ turning from him^ I said 
coldly : ^' I am, of course, much obliged to you^ but 
as my pupil does not require me this afternoon^ 
I think it is best I should not join any other 
excursion/' 

He had risen to speak to me, and was almost 
standing in my way; but he now drew back as if 
deeply hurt^ letting me pass him^ which I did^ though 
with the quick repentance which comes so soon when 
we think we have offended one whom we care for* 
I longed to tell him I was sorry so to repulse his 
kindness; was sorry to vex him. 

The next few hours, which I spent in my own room 
were not very bright ones^ as may be supposed. I 
was far more angry with myself than with anyone 
else; indeed^ towards Mr. Stewart I could not feel 
anger — that sensation was impossibla 

I would fain have excused myself from going 
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down that evening, bnt my services were, I knew, 
specially wanted in the mnsical line. Mr. Stewart 
had come into the drawing-room with the gentlemen, 
and then, after a few minntes, had left us, saying he 
had work to do. He rarely now could be persuaded 
to sing. I could not but suppose that it was because 
he no longer wished me to play his accompaniments. 
I am afraid my music did not give much pleasure that 
night. I myself was too out of harmony to be able 
to put much in my performance. I was glad to be 
alone. I never cared now to talk; I preferred 
thinking. Till lately my times of solitude had always 
been dedicated to Dumf ord, but it now almost shocked 
me to find I could not think of home. I used to try 
my hardest to drag my thoughts away from my 
trouble, and I could not; I was always thinking, 
puzzling what had caused this change in Mr. Stewart 
—whether I had done anything wrong. If it had not 
been for Eatty, I would have gone away from The 
Chase ; but though he no longer valued it, still I was 
serving him by remaining with his child, and I could 
not give up this one bit of comfort, this one solitary 
happiness^ that I was serving him. After a time I 
thought I would leave the comfortable chair, where 
however I could not rest, and would go back to my 
room; so opening my eyes I looked up, and there 
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stood Mr. Stewart quite close, intently gazing at me» 
I know not how long he had been there, a footfall on 
that luxurious cafpet was not easily heard; his, too^ 
was a peculiarly quiet step. 

I was not startled ; he was now so constantly in my 
mind, had become so entire a besetment in my life^ 
that his presence seemed only a completion of my 
thought. I did not move, but still leant with my 
head against the soft cushions, as if spellbound. 

He stooped towards me, saying in a low 
tone: 

" You do not know how sad you look. I cannot 
bear to see you so grieved. If I could help you I 
would, and if you will let me I may be able to do so» 
Child, do you always look so unspeakably sad in your 
sleep ? I shall not rest tiU I know that that little 
face has regained its joyous look once more, even 
though that may not be till I am far away ; but even 
to hear that it has will give me content.^^ 

What strange words — full of kindness, and yet 
they also seemed so full of cruelty ! Surely he might 
guess that it was since he had been so cold — since I 
had lost my " friend^' — that the "sad^^ look had 
come into my face. How could he think that his 
absence would send it away? Then, like a sharp 
stab, came the thought that in his kind compassion 
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lie supposed his departure would cure the love-sick 
girl he deemed me to be. 

Ah, how fatally we misunderstood each other! 
Had we but spoken openly, how diflEerent everything 
might have been ! Could he only have read my heart, 
and I his! But it was not to be; and nerved by 
pride, by my resolution, I was determined hd should not 
pity me, and answered with quiet indifference, saying : 

" I do not think we are responsible for our looks 
in sleep; troubled dreams are not of necessity the 
index of a troubled mind/' 

So, leaving him under the impression I had 
been asleep, I began to speak of trivial things. He 
scarcely answered me ; then with a weary pained look 
said he would disturb me no longer, and turned to 
leave the room. But I could not bear to think he 
might be still hurt with me; come what might of it, 
my real self must this once speak to him. 

" Mr. Stewart,'' I faltered. 

Low though my tone was, he heard it and returned 
to me. Then, seeing I was too agitated to speak, he 
sat down near me, waiting patiently. At last I said 
hurriedly : 

"I know my words were very cold to you at 
luncheon, when you were wishing to arrange for my 
pleasure. You must think me very ungracious. 
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Indeed^ I am sorry I seemed so vexed; but I am 
grown stnpidj am not strong yet^ and I think tilings 
annoy me wliicli used not. But I oaght not to be 
vexed with you, who are always kind^ and to whom I 
owe my life/' Here I broke down, bursting into 
tears as I buried my face in the cushions of my chair, 
wishing to hide it from him. 

He was so kind, so generous; he did not speak 
till my crying had spent itself, only he took my hand 
in his, holding it^so gently and yet so firmly, that the 
very sympathy in the touch did me good. 

" I know it all, my poor child," he said when I 
was able to listen to him. " Just now things are very 
hard for you ; and, as you truly say, you are not strong. 
But I feel sure all will come right; have patience, and 
it wilL Meanwhile, don't blame yourself because you 
cannot be just your bright happy self. I told you 
once, Muriel, I would help you if ever it were in my 
power, and it may be that the power will come. 
I am only waiting the opportunity.'' 

What could he mean? I lifted my blurred tear- 
stained face, looking at him with astonishment. 

"Yes; you wonder how I can help you," he 
resumed with a kind smile on his lips, but with a 
sadness in the eyes which strangely contradicted the 
smile. ''But I think I can, for I am not without 
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influence. Now let us talk no more of what is painful ; 
only trust in my will, perhaps also in my power, to 
help. Do you know I am glad of my chance return 
to the drawing-room, for it gives me the rare 
opportunity of a quiet talk with my friend." 

" Oh, you are my friend still ! You really are ! " 
I exclaimed, a smile breaking through my tears. 

" Of course I am. How could you suppose other- 
wise ? It is not my way to change ; you are always 
my friend. I am beginning to look upon you like a 
sort of very young sister, or very old daughter, or 
something undefined between the two? You know I 
always consider you and Eatty like two children.^' 

The woman's heart throbbing within me just then 
did not feel very childish. I winced when I thought 
how far the deep abiding pain I was feeling differed 
from the transitory griefs of the child he would 
persist in considering me. 

But one thing was very clear: I must not let 
him see the suffering his words gave me, but must 
unhesitatingly accept any incongruous or curious 
relationship he might try to institute between us, it 
being so evidently his object to show me he only 
regarded me with calm and moderate liking. 

I looked up as brightly as I could, and made 
answer : 
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"Whether you look upon me as an antiquated 
daughter or a too juvenile sister it is all the same 
to me^ so long as I may feel sure of your friendship. 
Of late it has seemed to me^ Mr. Stewart^ as if I had 
wearied you, and you no longer liked me. The 
thought that it has been so has pained your little 
friend.'' 

I was startled by a strange, eager, almost pas- 
sionate look which swept over his face; but no sooner 
was the expression there than it vanished. His 
features had regained their usual quietude as he said : 

*' I am very sorry I have pained you. Bemember, 
Muriel, I like and care for you always the same — 
always the same/' he repeated with emphasis. 

Was it irreverence that those grand words, ''in 
whom is no variableness," came to my mind ; that I 
felt that if any mortal could attain, however faintly, 
to the divine attribute of perfect faithfulness, it 
was the man who sat [near me now ? A conviction 
came to me, that whatever regard he meted out to 
me would always be there — that I might always 
reckon on him, and it. There was wonderful rest in 
the thought. True it was not all I wanted, all I 
cared for; but it was something to have his true and 
steadfast friendship through life, even if I were never 
to get nearer to him than that. 
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I cruslied down the pain wliich might and would 
come to me by-and-by as I told him I believed him, and 
then we turned cheerfully to other subjects. We talked 
once more, as we used to do, with that complete and 
entire confidence in each other's sympathy which from 
the first had been between us. He had drawn his 
chair close to mine, and we sat looking into the green 
depths of the conservatory, resting our eyes on the 
ferns and shrubs, inhaling the delicious fragrance 
which came from the beautiful flowers, the only 
sound which broke in on our somewhat low voices 
being the distant murmur of the sea. 

It was to me such a bright hour, standing out as 
it did with vivid clearness from the dark pain of the 
before and after of that evening. 

I took the opportunity of this first tete-d-tete since 
that terrible night, to ask him to give me more par- 
ticulars than had yet been told me, and specially I 
wished to hear about the dead man, whom I knew 
he had so tenderly nursed to the very last. 

''People will not speak to me about it at all,'^ 
I remarked, smiling. '' I do beUeve, despite that one 
little effort of mine at courage, that there is a general 
notion pervading the Davenel mind that I am a 
coward, and on no account to be frightened, so the 
subject is carefully avoided in my presence.' 
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He smiled too as he replied: 

''It is very absurd they should do so; yours is 
a nature which would gain courage and strength by 
a closer approach to^ and knowledge of things^ so 
concealment would be far more likely to do you harm 
than the contrary. However^ I can assure you no 
one thinks you a coward; only we see that your 
nerves are highly strung^ and that that awful night 
tested them too severely/' 

" I never knew I had nerves before/' I said. '' I 
am sorry I have; they are troublesome, incon- 
venient visitants, tending to make one fanciful and 
useless/' 

Not unless they are yielded to," he answered. 
Nervous people who can keep themselves well in 
hand are generally more plucky than others in 
danger, however much they may collapse afterwards. 
So you see, if they can keep their nerves well under 
control, they are the reverse of troublesome, and then 
their quick sensitiveness goes into the channel of 
^ how can we help others ? ' instead of considering 
themselves too much. As I do not agree, Miss 
Sterling, with this plan of keeping things from you> 
about which you certainly have a right to know, I 
will tell you all you wish to hear, and will begin, as 
Eatty always hkes me to do, at the very beginning.'* 
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I tHanked him; and settling himself still more 
<50sily in his chair, Mr. Stewart commenced. 

*' After I went to my room that night, my brother- 
in-law begged me to go and smoke in his, which I did; 
but thinking I should only be a short time absent, 
I fortunately left my light burning — I say fortunately, 
for otherwise Kitty would have found my room in 
darkness when she ran there. Captain Davenel and I 
had drifted into a chain of talk which kept me with 
liim much longer than I had intended ; indeed it was, as 
you know, past two when the door was flung open, and 
there stood my little girl, the loveliest picture of childish 
terror you ever saw, in her little nightdress, with bare 
ieet, and holding a light in her hand, which shone on the 
fair hair hanging round her in such pretty profusion. 
»She was so frightened that she could scarcely get out 
the words : ^ Father, make haste ; Miss Sterling sent 
une to you. There are men in our room, and she wants 
ihelp. Come quickly.' '^ 

" She was a very faithful messenger,'^ I remarked. 

'' Yes, that she was ; and if all messengers would 
keep as faithfully just to what they are told, more real 
help would be given, and things would go much more 
straightforwardly than they do. 

'* Of course we understood at once the danger 
which surrounded you, as only a numerous and 
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well-organised gang would be likely to attack so 
large a house. When I was here five years ago^ 
I remember telling Mrs. Davenel that the school- 
room crag was very unprotected. I was only 
laughed at for my pains ; and it was thought highly 
ridiculous that any attempt should be made to rob a 
house with so many servants in it. Well, to return 
to that night. Davenel seized and loaded his pistols, 
while I took Kitty to her aunt, and told Miss Davenel 
to rouse the gentlemen and the men-servants, but 
on no account to ring the alarm-bell or make a noise. 
I so feared, what did nearly happen, that the robbers 
might harm you, if they heard that the house was 
roused. We wanted to get to you as speedily, yet 
as noiselessly as possible, but when we were halfway 
we heard that mad clang of the bell. Poor Anastasia ! 
it was a fixed idea in that not too powerful brain of 
hers to ring the bell; she evidently thought it the 
proper orthodox thing to do. It was the first thing 
she proposed when I roused her from her sleep, 
and she was so evidently proud of the idea, that 
even my prohibitions could not divert her from it. 
As you know too well, her folly nearly cost you your 
life; but, thank God, my child, we were in time," ^ 

Mr. Stewart said, his voice trembling as he spoke. 
After a minute he went on : 

VOL. IL G 
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''It is believed there were six in the gang 
altogether: two were caught besides the man who 
died, but the rest managed to escape through the 
garden. I expect they are well out of the way 
by this time^ and won^t come near us again in a 
hurry. The whole thing was well planned ; Stubbs the 
footman was^ you know, the accomplice in the house^ 
and the only flaw was their mistaking Eitty's room .for 
yours. That really prevented their success. Had they 
entered your room first, they meant to have secured 
you while they did their work, and there would then 
have been no one to give the alarm. They thought to 
do the whole business in an hour. The plate was packed 
np ready for them ; and Stubbs, the biggest rascal of 
the lot, was to have had a fifth of the spoil. I believe," 
said Mr. Stewart, laughing, '' the old ancestor was the 
salvation of the family plate; for, despite all your 
promises to me, I suspect your fears kept you awake, 
and so you had all your wits about you instead of 
being taken by surprise." 

''The old ancestor," I answered, "did not keep 
me awake. I never even thought of him till I heard 
the footsteps." 

" Do you often lie awake so long ? are you usually 
so bad a sleeper ? " 
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Oh no I I was only in a thinking mood. And 
yon know, when one does begin thinkings sleep often 
seems as if it coold not come/' 

" Thinking onght not to keep yon awake at yonr 
age, and should not if I could help it,'' said Mr. Stewart 
earnestly. 

I longed to tell him that joy, not sorrow, had kept 
me awake that night. I had an intense wish to be 
always perfectly frank with him^ but I could not give 
him even that slightest clue to the whys and where- 
fores of my feelings ; so I laughed and said^ he was 
in his kindness making too much of so slight a matter 
as one or two wakeful nights^ which must come to all 
in turn. I then begged, if he did not dislike it^ if 
he would tell me about the dead man. I said I 
thought the remembrance of him would haunt me less 
if I could associate some more peaceful thoughts with 
him than merely those of that terrible night. 

'' I understand what you mean^ and so I will tell 

you," answered Mr. Stewart. " His death-bed, on the 

whole, was more tranquil than could have been expected. 

When there was no hope of recovery, and when he 

found confession could not make things worse for his 

comrades, for he was not without his own rough code 

of honour, he seemed to be glad to disburden his soul 

G 2 
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of many things. Once he said to me : ' If it were not 
for the hereafter, I would thank yon for havings 
ended a most wretched life, which could never have 
been better, and which I was heartily sick of/ He 
was certainly less commonplace than his accomplices, 
who are of the very ordinary type/' 

''Shall I have to give evidence when they are 
tried ? Oh, I do hope not ! '* I exclaimed. 

" I fear you must, but it will be the simplest case. 
The conviction is absolutely certain. Ton will only have 
to answer a few questions as concisely as possible.^' 

" But there are those horrible cross-examinations,'* 
I said apprehensively. ''I believe people get so 
puzzled in them, that at last they do not know 
whether they speak the truth or not." 

'' I do not think you will be so puzzled,'' he said, 
laughing. " I am sure every event of that night must 
be so photogfraphed in your brain that you could not 
help giving a faithful picture of it. Just try, Miss 
Sterling, not to think of the assizes till the time comes 
for them, and then, I assure you, you will find it's a 
very simple affair, with nothing terrifying about it." 

I promised him I would try to follow his advice, 
and then he resumed his story. 

''I know you have been troubled about that 
unhappy man, and so have we all. He had known 
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better dajs^ was once in quite a respectable position ; 
but it was the usual story. Bad company, low life, 
gambling, drinking, and otber degrading vices. Then 
he took money not his own to pay his debts of honour, 
hoping to repay in time. He was found out and 
sentenced to three years. When he came out of 
prison he was a far worse man than when he went in. 
He knew he was for ever disgraced; every shred of 
self-respect had left him, and the downhill road was 
fatally easy. His life has been since then one career 
of vice and misery, the poor guilty soul free from 
only one stain, and that was murder. When his 
passion had cooled down he was very thankful he 
had not killed you, and so he was at least saved that 
sin. I truly believe he was glad to die, he was so 
weary." 

*' Was that all ? " I cried. " Was he never penitent, 
never sorry ; was it only a weary longing to end it 
all ? Did he give no thought of where he was going ? 
I am disappointed, very disappointed. I had so hoped 
you and Mr. Herbert had been able to influence him 
more." 

" I do not know ; I cannot tell how far Herbert's 
ministrations may have done good. At times, even 
with me, he seemed deeply touched, but he shrank 
from talking of religion. I did not think the worse 
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of him for that. I have seen so much of mere talking* 
penitence that I have learnt to prefer the greater 
reverence— for so it seems to me — of silence on those 
subjects. That he was very truly grieved for hi& 
wrong-doings that some of his misdeeds seemed to 
haunt him with a sort of horror, and that horror only 
seemed stilled when we spoke to him of One who can 
forgive sins of the blackest dye, is pretty well all I 
can tell you about him. Ah^ I must not forget thal^ 
shortly before he died^ he said to us : ' Gentlemen, you: 
have both been very good to me. I wish I had known, 
you earlier. If my life could have been spared, I would 
have tried to be different. I would have tried to- 
show even in prison how sorry I was. But I cannot 
talk good now, it is too late ; I can only pray God 
may have mercy. If He were to save me, it would be 
His greatest miracle/ '' 

'' Surely there is comfort in those words," I said 
joyfully. '^ They seem to me so full of promise, how 
can you doubt whether or not you have influence for 
good after that ? '' 

'' I ought not to doubt perhaps, but I have seen 
so much of apparently deep penitence on sick-beds, 
and such speedy f orgetfulness afterwards, that I am 
afraid I have not your bright hopefulness. But indeed 
I do think the poor fellow was very much in earnest. 
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and the more so^ because at the last his broken words 
were full of grief that he had led others into sin. He 
seemed to forget even his dying self in distress for 
the living results of his misdoings. He begged Mr. 
Herbert to go and see his comrades in jail^ especially 
one whom he said he had influenced to be what 
he is.'' 

" I wonder if that was the man who spoke so much 
more gently to me than the others ? " 

" Very likely it was/' replied Mr. Stewart. " Herbert 
promised to go and see them^ and that quieted him 
more than anything. After that he said no more ' 
till just at the last^ when he tried to join in the 
prayers offered up for him. He was an elderly man^ 
and would not tell us his real name^ which was lost 
in a number of aliases. He said his people supposed 
him dead long ago^ and it was best they should 
continue doing so. It is truly sad to think of such a 
wasted life^ to see such a miserable endings but I 
will try to hope he was forgiven, and that he found 
peace at last." 

We were silent for a little while. I was deeply 
touched, and was surprised to find how much so was 
my companion also. He was a man of undoubted 
Gporage, as many events in his life had proved, but 
he had an infinitely tender heart, so had an almost 
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morbid shrinking from painful scenes^ and specially 
those of violence and bloodshed. It was the keenest 
pain to him that even a poor wretch who so deserved 
his fate should have met death from his hands. He 
had rarely spoken of the afEair — had shrunk from so 
doings but knowing I longed to hear how the poor 
man had died, he had forced himself to tell me all 
about it. It was with evident relief he turned to 
other subjects, and after a cheerful discussion of one 
or two things which I had tucked away in my brain 
till I could get some master-mind to clear them for 
me^ he at last said : 

"It is getting very late; the billiard party will 
soon be back, invading our solitude, and you are 
looking so tired that I shall send you to bed. I am 
glad we have had this little talk, it has done us both 
good. There is only one thing more I want to im- 
press on you, and that is — do believe, if I seem to 
talk less to you, it arises from no change in my 
friendship. I cannot bear that that gentle heart of 
yours should ever be pained by me. I have good 
reasons for all I do; you believe me, do you 
not?^' 

He spoke these words earnestly, with the same 
sad smile on his L'ps and in his eyes. I still puzzled 
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wliy lie should alter to ine^ but there^ in his presence^ 
under the restful spell he always threw oyer me^ I 
felt I fully believed and trusted in him^ and I told 
him so. 

I then left the room with a feeling of peace^ to 
which my heart had long been a stranger. Delusive 
peace^ intangible comfort^ which always abode with 
me for some time after I had been with him ; but 
they did me this good — they purchased for me a quiet 
night dnd a tranquil awakening. I was Hke a starving 
man^ to whom a meagre lenten repast had been 
tendered^ which for the time being appeased the 
cravings of hunger. I said to myself: "This calm 
friendship shall content me ; he wants no more, why 
should 1 ? A few quiet talks, a cordial sympathy for 
each other, our bond of affection for his child — these 
are the outward tokens of his moderate liking, and 
will prevent indifference, chill indifference, ever coming 
between us. Tor this much I will be grateful, and 
what suffices for him shall suffice for me/^ So that 
night, and the next morning, I schooled myself into 
resignation. Besignation of what ? Ah ! I dared 
not answer that, I dared not look below the surface. 
I covered up the sore wound, whose rough and jagged 
edges chafed me all the while. I turned over and 
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oyer again these wise reasonings in my mind^ trying 
to persuade myself that starvation rations were 
abundance^ hunger was full satisfaction^ that longing 
was content. 



CHAPTER V. 



OUT IN THE PLANTATION. 



DuEiNa my illness and recovery the weather had been 
mild and genial — a true Indian summer — ^making ua 
forget that winter was so nigh at hand^ and cheating 
us of some of its long severity; but the day after 
my talk with Mr. Stewart a cruel change had come^ 
a drivingv north-east wind^ piercing through bone and 
marrow, and horribly trying to weak chests. 

All going out for Kitty was peremptorily stopped^ 
and Captain DavenePs cough at lunch told us too 
plainly that the change in the temperature had sought 
and found him out, even through the luxurious warmth 
of his rooms — the brightest and sunniest in the houso 
— and from whence he had evidently only lately 
emerged. 

He was always extremely irritable at any reference 
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to his health, and when his mother asked timidly 
what his plans were, and whether he would not 
«tay in that afternoon, he responded with acerbity: 

'' I do not see why I should. It is a nice clear 
day — ^]ust the sort of day I like — with a good bracing 
wind/' 

This was so manifestly said to annoy, that those 
of ns who sat facing the windows, and looked out 
on the bleak desolate-looking landscape, where even 
the few poor leaves which still lingered on the trees 
seemed to shrivel beneath the biting blast, could not 
refrain from smiling; and Kitty, who never feared 
her uncle, fairly laughed as she said : " Why, Uncle 
Horace, you are so funny; it is the horridest day. 
If you had only seen Miss Sterling this morning 
oook up the school-room fire, and pop me in the 
warmest comer, out of the draught, you would not 
have said we or anyone else could have thought 
it nice, and I do not believe you think it so 
yourself 

Captain Davenel took no further notice of her 
speech than just saying: ''You see I have no Miss 
Sterling to pet me, and make me fancy it is cold. I 
am not so lucky as you are. Miss Kitty.'' Then turn- 
ing to me he asked : '' So you feel the cold as much 
as other people ? 
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I could not honestly say I did. An east wind did 
not hurt my healthy frame ; nay, I rather enjoyed it, 
and confessed to thinking a good battle with it as not 
devoid of pleasure. 

" Then shall you brave this ? ^' 

"Perhaps I may, for it will do me no harm. You, 
however, are quite different. Captain Davenel, and 
should not go out; indeed you should not.^' 

I took advantage of a general buzz of talk to 
enunciate this with sonle warmth. I had fancied he 
had sometimes listened to, and obeyed suggestions 
about his health, carelessly dropped on my part; and 
in my real liking for him and pity for his mother 
(pity which Lady Garth and then Mr. Stewart in 
their large-hearted charity had taught me), I did wish 
him very much not to venture out on that, bitter 
day. He seemed pleased at my expressing interest 
in him. 

'' If I stay in to-day," he said quickly, " it will be 
because jrou ask it, and if I go out it will equally be 
because of you." 

I puzzled over this, but laughed as I said : "You 
speak like a riddle. Captain Davenel ; but I hope the 
answer to it is that you will stay at home, for indeed 
you should." 

''I thank you for caring about my health," he 
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replied in still lower tones^ while a tender look came 
into the nsnally satirical face. 

I coloared with vexation. I did not wish he 
should construe a natural ordinary interest for an 
invalid into anything of deeper significance. By 
chance that day I was seated next to him^ and I 
felt my cheeks bum still more as I caught two pairs 
of eyes fixed on us — Mrs. Davenel's, with a look of 
•extreme annoyance at the whispers interchanged^ and 
my confusion^ Mr; Stewart's, with that mixture of 
pain and indescribable sadness which I sometimes 
now saw in them ; and yet I could scarcely say these 
feelings were there, for, whenever my eyes met his, 
his were instantly averted, and he would invariably 
change from his abstraction into extreme cheer- 
fulness, so that I often felt I must have fancied 
things. 

I was glad when the party broke up, and I 
could go upstairs. It was a half holiday, so Kitty 
soon went to her father, who was in the library ; 
and being free, I resolved on braving the outer 
Air. 

I had a long letter from mother to read, and when 
that was done I thought I would have one of those 
outdoor talks with myself, which often did me so 
xnnch good. 
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I mnffled myself up in my warmest wraps and 
sallied f ortk First I paced along the cliff, but found 
even my love of cold met with more than it liked, as 
the icy air pierced through my cloak as if it were of 
the flimsiest texture instead of being the stoutest 

broadcloth. 

I almost thought I must give up what was so much 

the reverse of pleasant, when I remembered a snug 

and sheltered plantation which was shielded from all 

obtrusive gales. It was not far from the house, on 

the south side, and was entirely protected from the 

north and east. I really found it tolerable — not warm 

(no place could be that in such an atmosphere) ; but 

as I paced briskly up and down, under the leafless 

trees I soon felt quite comfortable, and drawing ^my 

letter from my pocket proceeded leisurely to discuss it. 

It was written in my mother's warm genial style, 
giving every little home detail which she knew would 
interest. At first, as I read it, it seemed almost as if 
the weary contest which had been waging within me 
for so long gave place to the everyday peace which 
had been mine, as a matter of course, at Dumford. 

After some harmless gossip about rich and poor 
neighbours, came loving anxious queries and advice 
about my health, and renewed gratitude at my mar- 
vellous escape from death, which seemed as fresh in 
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dear motlier's mind as on the first day she had heard 
of it ; and then the letter went on as follows : " And 
now I will tell you of our dear Lottie's small triumphs. 
She is^ as I have already told you, in great request at 
all festivities^ is considered quite the prettiest girl 
about, which, as you know, is very gratifying to the 
old mother. Much of Lottie's lazy indifference, which 
used so to provoke an impetuous young lady called 
Muriel, seems to have given place to keen appreciation 
of such pleasure as comes to her. She is still her own 
stately self, but brightened and enlivened wonderfully 
from what she used to be. I am beginning to suspect 
the cause of this change, but please do not remark on 
what I now tell you when you answer this. Ton 
remember hearing of Mr. Estcourt, our Rector's 
nephew, who was always coming to pay them a visit 
and never came. Well, he is here at last, been here 
some weeks, and still does not talk of going. He is 
a young barrister, and promises very well in his pro- 
fession I hear. There is very much that I like about 
him. From the first he singled out Lottie, and pays 
her marked attention ; but how far his admiration 
goes, or how far she responds to it, it is impossible for 
me to tell. It has never been, as you know, my way 
to force my children's confidences. He knows Lottie 
has no money, so if he does propose to her, it will be 
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for the pure love of her. Meanwhile I intend rather to 
discourage future meetings. Sometimes I feel anxious^ 
for if he means nothing, and Lottie were to be 
disappointed, her fragile health might sufEer from it. 
" I wish she were more like you, my darling, and 
possessed your healthy, strong, and not too senti- 
mental nature. I am only too thankful you are so 
unsusceptible, that in this 'no doubt' passing 
admiration which Captain Dayenel seems to have 
for you, you are so fancy free. Had you not been 
so, much as I should have regretted the doing it, I 
should have taken you away from The Chase. However, 
your letters quite reassure me on this point, and I think 
you seem steering your course fairly well between 
mother and son, so unless any fresh trouble arises, 
I see no need for you to give up a situation which 
is on the whole fairly conifortable. Tou say so little 
about Mr. Stewart, except that he is kind, has full 
confidence in you, and has made things much more 
pleasant for you and your sweet little Kitty. I am 
glad of this, but I should have liked to have added 
him to my portrait gallery. You have given such 
graphic descriptions of the other inhabitants of The 
Chase, that I seem to see them before me, but of 
Mr. Stewart I know nothing, save that he is not 
handsome^ and is kind. 

VOL. II. II 
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" I &.ncy lie must be a little commonplace^ and that 
yon are as nanghty as yon nsed to be, in not seeing the 
beanty there is even in the commonplace ; therefore 
Mr. Stewart does not, I suppose^ interest yon mnch. 
None the less^ however^ he may prove a tme friend 
to yon, and I feel I owe him an eternal debt of 
gratitnde. I daily pray for him as the preserver of 
my Muriel's life. Ah, my child, how I long to 
see yon — to talk with you; and Christmas wiU, I 
trust, bring me this happiness. I am a silly old 
woman, and have been planning and hoping for 
the future. I see Lottie married, and you home 
again with me— -never to leave me more. . . ." 

Then came more loving words, and the letter 
concluded. I folded it up, and replacing it in my 
pocket, paced up and down with increased rapidity. 
Somehow the latter part of the epistle robbed me 
of the peace the commencement gave me. 

It was not that I did not feel very glad for 
Lottie that things seemed opening so brightly for 
her. Mother was so delicately reticent on all matters 
relating to love affairs, that I knew Mr. Estcourt's 
attentions must be very unmistakable for her to 
mention them even to me. Yes ; I felt most thankful 
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for her approacHing happiness, and yet the bitter 
thonght woald come — ^how hard all seemed for me, 
Low easy for her! 

She, happy girl! might give free coarse to her 
affections ; I must repress and hide mine. Ah, 
would that I really had the unsusceptible nature my 
mother had so innocently endowed me with, and 
which indeed had been mine till lately. I felt glad 
I was so far away from her — ^it was so easy to 
word my letters so as to bUnd her to the real state 
of the case, and to write of Mr. Stewart with quiet 
indifference ; but I knew I could not dissemble were 
she near me, and that I should never be able to 
resist telling her all. Somehow the shame it would 
have given me to reveal to anyone else that I loved 
one who did not love me, would not be felt in 
speaking of it to her. A true good mother as mine 
was is only another self — a better higher self to 
whom all can be told without reserve — ^and so I 
rejoiced that her absence made me spare her the 
keen pain of knowing of this sorrow which had come 
into my life, and in which she could not help me. 

I was not only glad I was away from her, but 
I shrank from the prospect of being with her, if 
Lottie should marry Mr. Estcourt. I felt to leave 

H 2 
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Kitty, to leave his child, to leave tlie chance of 
sometimes meeting him, of often hearing about him, 
even though that happiness was tinged with pain, 
would be to me so great a trial that even mother and 
Dumford could not make up to me for it. When 
I realized this, I felt ashamed that I should be so 
changed, that even my dear home was now unwished 
for, and that in its place I had taken to myself 
—-what? An affection which would always be un- 
satisfied, which it would always be the completest 
madness to entertain. Feeling this shame to the 
heart's core, I tried once more to think only of 
that cold calm friendship which last night I had 
resolved should content me. 

I thought that maybe while I was young this 
might always be difficult, but as years went on, as 
my strong passionate nature tamed down, it would 
become more and more easy to' look on him only as 
a kind friend, and never to wish he should be more 
than that. 

I must have been long absorbed in these thoughts^ 
for the afternoon was fast going ; and, beginning to 
feel both chill and weary, I was preparing to return 
home, when to my intense surprise I saw Captain 
Davenel approaching — ^nay, heard him almost before 
my eyes fell on him, for his cough seemed unusually 
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frequent as he faced the cold wind, which was at its 
keenest at the approach of sundown. 

As I met him I exclaimed with dismay : 

" What has brought you out ? Indeed you will 
make yourself very ill. Do go home at once.'' 

" I will soon/' he answered ; " but it will not hurt 
me just for a little, and I have a very special reason for 
coming out. I saw from my windows someone walk- 
ing here, and guessing it must be you, I came. I 
have for a long time sought an opportunity of 
talking to you." 

His manner was excited, his eyes glittering with 
a curious light in them, and whether it was the cold 
wind or the burning fever within him, his usually 
pale cheeks had a flush in them I did not like to see. 
My heart died within me. What I had sometimes 
dreaded — what I had so tried to avoid — had come at 
last. I did not see how I could now get away from 
this tete-d'tete, which was so infinitely repugnant to 
me. Not that I disliked him, for I was daily feeling 
kinder, more pitiful, and more anxious about his 
increased bad health. But if this talk he so wished 
to have should mean a confession of love, it would 
indeed be the most disastrous thing for me — ^perhaps 
even for him. I made one futile attempt to put ofiE 
the evil moment, saying : 
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"Surely, Captain Davenel^ if you really wish to 
talk to me it would be best to do so indoors ; we can 
find opportunities there^ but here it is so bitterly cold 
even I am becoming frozen, and as for yon^ you ought 
not even to open your mouthy but closing it as tight 
as you can^ should go home as fast as possible/^ 

I tried to speak playfully, but felt the reverse 
as I saw the frown deepening as he replied bitterly : 

*' Where are the 'opportunities' to be found. 
Miss Sterling? Neither indoors^ nor outdoors too^ 
for that matter. Have you not forbidden me the 
schoolroom — unless I go guarded by innumerable 
proprieties in the shape of relatives and friends — 
that schoolroom where Stewart comes and goes as 
he likes? Have we 'opportunities' at luncheon^ 
or in the drawing-room, with every eye watching^ 
every ear listening ? Am I to come to family devo- 
tions, and speak earnestly while kneeling near yon, 
in the intervals of the religious thunders my mother 
rolls over our sinful heads? If I join you in your 
walks, do you not sedulously keep close to Elitty 
or someone, so that any tete-d-tete is impossible? 
No 1 this is the first chance I have had for weeks 
of seeing you alone, and this chance I have taken^ 
and will keep/' 

My anger rose at this as I turned to him, crying t 
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"Not if I do not choose to listen. You forget I 
can be decided as well as you/' 

The flash faded from his face^ and a ghastly 
pallor replaced it as he now more quietly pleaded : 

"I know well you can be decided; but this 
once you will be good and kind, Muriel; you will 
let me speak, indeed I think you must let me^ 
for every man who speaks honestly and truly from 
his heart has a right to be heard/' 

He said these last words with quiet firmness, 
almost with dignity^ and looking at him^ I felt he 
had a right to be heard^ and I would no longer 
gainsay; besides, matters had now gone so far 
that he had best say his say, whatever came 
of it. 

I bent my head in acquiescence, though sorely 
perturbed^ and let him lead me into a part of the 
plantation which was not seen from the house. For 
a few minutes he did not speak. As I walked by 
his side I looked down. I could not meet the glance 
fixed on me. At last he began in low agitated 
tones : 

''I think you must guess what it is I wish to 
say to. you. You must have seen during the last 
few months how more and more you have engrossed 
my every thought, how I have striven to obey your 
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lightest wish^ how the first foolish attempt at flirtation 
soon gave way to the strongest feeling my nature 
has ever known, Muriel/' 

He went on so earnestly that I felt impelled to 
raise my eyes to him as he stretched his hands 
towards mine, seizing them in his almost iron 
grasp. 

We were now standing still ; neither of us heeding 
the bitter wind which swept around us, or the in- 
creasing darkness which seemed to shroud us i^ its 
gloom, as the fiery sunset died away in lurid streaks 
of red beneath the heavy clouds. 

"Muriel, dear Muriel, I love you deeply, pas- 
sionately. I want you for my very own. With you 
for my dear wife I should be a different man. I 
respected, I cared for no one till I met you. I 
was a spoilt capricious boy, a selfish man, who 
loved only himself, save perhaps my old father a 
little, and even that little was mingled with contempt 
when I saw how weakly he yielded to my mother's 
whims. I came home six months ago, weary and 
ill ; pleasure had palled on me ; I scorned my fellow- 
creatures, and, more than all, I scorned women, who 
I thought only tried to please me because they 
courted the heir to this great place. Well, you 
came among us. I shall always remember that 
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first nighty when my unfeeling caprice insisted on 
your being shown into the drawing-room instead of 
being allowed to go quietly to your own room. I 
can see you now, pale and worn with travelling, 
coming quietly among us^ your large eyes looking 
from one to another with a sad hunger in them 
for the home kindness you had so lately left. I 
noticed the dignity with which you received my 
mother's supercilious greetings while the flush which 
rose to your cheeks^ when my father spoke gently 
to you, showed how sensitive you were to kindness. 
Even then I felt towards you as I had never felt 
before — I felt touched and interested; but I would 
not yield to it. I said to myself : ^ She is only like 
the rest — no doubt ready to flirt and make up to 
men, as they all do.' Soon I remarked your simple 
quaintness, the sense of humour you tried to hide, but 
could not ; and I thought if I could get a footing in 
the schoolroom it might beguile many a weary hour. 
I never dreamt you would so repulse me; such 
a thing had never happened to me before; and 
though at first you angered me, I date the love 
for you, which is now a part of my very self, from 
that day when you dismissed me from the school* 
room. I resolved I would win, if I could, that which 
I now felt was worth the winning. On the night 
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when the house was broken into^ I^ for the first time> 
spoke of my love for you — to one who has promised 
to help to plead my cause^ to use his influence^ not 
with you, Muriel — no one must come between us in 
anything — ^but with my mother. I feel that if that 
barrier between us were broken down, all might be 
well. Since that night I have been waiting till I 
could get you alone, and now at last I have you, 
and you must listen to me. Muriel, dear Muriel, 
trust yourself to me, I will make you happy, indeed 
Iwill.^' 

He stopped; the impetuous words no longer fell 
from his lips. I could not answer at once ; I stood 
there, my hands in his, powerless to move, to speak* 
The deep pity I first felt had, as his speech went on, 
given way to an agony so great that only by utter 
stillness could I quell it down. Of course the one 
whom Captain Davenel had spoken to of me had 
been his brother-in-law, and that was what Mr. 
Stewart meant when he said he would help me if 
he could. He supposed I loved Horace Davenel, and 
was willing to use his influence to help to bring 
about our marriage. Ah! how little he must care 
for me, if he were ready to raise up an impassable 
barrier between us, to help to build it up with his 
own hands, and to use his persuasive eloquence for 
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that purpose! The thought was such pain that I 
eyen forgot who was standing before me. In my 
complete selfishness I did not care how anxiously he 
was waiting my answer. Then he spoke again. 

''Muriel, why do you not speak? What am I 
to think of your silence ? I have felt sure all this 
time that your avoidance of me has been because you 
were so proud, and would not let yourself love one 
whose family might not welcome you as you deserve. 
I have loved you all the more for that pride. I have 
said, that is how my wife should feel, my wife who 
shall be honoured by everyone in this old house which 
will one day be mine. My mother shall in time be 
glad to welcome you. I will make her do so. There 
will be battles with her at first, but they shall be won^ 
and then you will no longer hide your afEection for 
me, no longer check and repress it, as I think you do 
now.^' 

" Check and repress my affection for you, Captain 
Davenel!'' I exclaimed with amazement, roused at 
last Out of my stupor of wounded feeling. '' When 
have I shown this affection for you ? I have never 
given you any right to believe I cared for you.'' 

'' You never have, Muriel ; you have always been 
so prudent; and yet I have hoped it all through. 
Sometimes in your interest for my health, your 
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distress if you thought I was vexed, you have made 
me think there was deeper feeling underneath, which 
you were resolved not to show because of your 
pride. Muriel, you must not tell me I have been 
mistaken, that you have never cared for me all this 
time, or it will kill me,'' and as he spoke he looked 
so fearfully agitated that a real terror seized me 
lest I should do him injury by telling him the truth; 
and yet tell it him I must, though I would try to 
soften it all I could. 

'^ Indeed, Captain Davenel, I have always felt your 
kindness. I feel deeply all you say to me now. I 
have always liked you, but, but ^' 

" Hush ! for God's sake ! Hush ! don't finish 
your sentence. Only tell me this : if my mother can 
be brought to consent, wHl you try to turn this liking 
into love, will you let me teach you how to do it ? " 
He stopped, struggling for breath, till I felt very 
frightened. 

" Stay ; feel my heart,^' he said, and held my hand 
close to it, so that I felt as well as heard its fearful 
throbbings. *' Do not say ' no ' to me; give me hope. 
I am not strong enough to bear disappointment." 

Ah ! how sorry I felt for him ; his love was far 
greater than anything I had imagined. I longed to 
see that haggard expression change from trouble 
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into joy. If I could never be happy myself^ at 
least to make another happy would be something, 
might a little make up to me. His threat about the 
bad effect grief might have on him was characteristic 
of the spoilt man ; it was an argument not many men 
would have used^ but none the less had it its effect 
on me. I tried to temporise as I said f alteringly : 

*'It is useless to think that your mother would 
ever consent, and I will never enter a family where 
I am not wished for. Try to forget me. There are 
so many others far more worth caring for than I, 
who am neither greats nor rich, nor even pretty* 
Indeed I am not fit to be the mistress of this large 
place. Let me go away from The Chase, and then^ 
when you no longer see me, you will soon forget. 
Oh I am so sorry and grieved you have this pain I I 
wish you did not love me ! '' and I burst into tears* 

He put his arm round me, drawing me close to 
him. 

" Tears for me, Muriel ? They bid me hope. 
They make me feel you will care for me. Once my 
mother consents, I am sure you will I want you very 
sorely, love. To have you near me always would 
make me strong — ^it would rest me so. You must 
teach me to be a better man. When I am odious, 
you Ahall bring me back to better humour ; only with 
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you I shall never be irritable — ^I sball always be 
good^ and tender^ and loving/' 

I was drawing myself away from him — ^I was 
about to tell him I did not, I feared I never could, 
love him — ^when we heard a footstep, and in another 
moment Mr. Stewart was within a few yards of us. 

Captain Davenel's grasp tightened so that I could 
not free myself; and not unnaturally, the other no 
sooner perceived the state of affairs than he turned 
and walked swiftly away. I felt half maddened. 
What must he think, on seeing us thus, but that his 
supposition was right, and that I loved his brother- 
in-law ? 

*' Let me go. Captain Davenel ! " I cried. " I 
never can be yours — ^never ! " and darting from him 
I flew to the house, never stopping till, hurrying up 
the stairs, I found myself in my own room, and flung 
myself sobbing on my bed — ^sobbing as if my heart 
would break. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BTEICKEN UNTO DEATH. 



In time I became more composed, and able to think 
over things. I was mach distressed for Captain 
Davenel. I felt, if I could only have returned his 
love, I might have done so much for him. As he 
truly said^ even health might return at the bidding 
of happiness, and this he fancied he could only get 
through me. Of course I was not vain enough to 
believe this myself; nay^ I thought if I went away 
from The Chase — as now assuredly I must — ^he would 
no doubt soon forget me. At least I would have 
quite believed this but for his delicate healthy which 
prevented his having recourse to distractions which 
might tend to divert his thoughts, and but for the 
Davenel obstinacy^ which only craved for things the 
more if they were difficult of attainment. His half 
accusation that I had encouraged him annoyed me 
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very much. Intentionally, God knows I had not; 
but that fatal wish of mine to please people might 
have deceived ; also maybe at first I had been over- 
gratified by his flattering submission to me, and as 
I grew really to like him, I fear I had shown him 
too much sympathy about his health, for I was 
always so sorry for anyone ill, and especially for a 
man. 

But I never let myself think he really loved me. 
Lady Garth had told me he only admired me because 
there was no one else to admire; and I had been 
so willing to believe this. 

Latterly Mr. Stewart had so engrossed my every 
thought, that in my selfishness I had paid little 
attention to Captain Davenel. 

No doubt I had been wrong and stupid all 
throughout, and in nothing more than this, in ending 
an interview abruptly which, once begun, had best 
have been completed. I started with dismay^ when 
I recollected that I had not yet decidedly told him 
I did not, and never could, love him; nay, I had 
rather left him under the idea that, could obstacles 
be removed, I might be induced to try to care. My 
foolish flight when Mr. Stewart appeared had pre- 
vented my telling the truth, and Horace, I feared, 
would never be content with such unsatisfactory and 
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uncertain answers as I had given him. The end 
of the whole matter^ I wearily thought^ was that 
I must go away — ^must leave The Chase, which was 
now so dear to me; leave the child who^ first for 
her sweet little self^ and now tenfold more for her 
febther's sakOj had % grown into my very heart-strings; 
and leave the only brightness of my sad life^ the 
fleeing one who was more to me than anyone else 
in the whole world. 

Even though he did not care for me^ still I 
cared for him^ and with me to care once was to 
care for ever* It was all deeply sad. The only 
remedy seemed to be to get away from them all. 
They would soon forget Muriel Sterling, and my 
leaving would not be so bad for Kitty^ as her father 
was with her. 

A longing for home and mother now came to 
me. I wearied to lay my head on her shoulder — to 
tell her all — to hear her say she loved me and 
felt for me^ and was glad to have her child home^ 
even though such a sore trouble had brought 
her. 

My six months' salary was yet untouched^ so I 
might be able to stay at home a little — till January 
perhaps — and then^ when rested and strengthened^ I 
would find some humdrum weary situation where none 
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of all this trouble coald come; and then I smiled a 
bitter smile as I felt life could never again be other- 
wise than humdrum for me. It must now be divested 
of all that gave it interest ; it must be a life haunted 
by the memory of the pain I had inflicted, or at least 
to be haunted till I could know that that pain was no 
longer felt — a life always saddened by the conscious- 
ness that I had given the best treasures of my heart 
to one who in utter carelessness had drawn them forth, 
inspected them with seeming pleasure^ and then flung' 
them aside as things of naught. 

But my heart smote me for blaming even in 
thought one who, I truly believed, would be very 
sorry if he knew how I suffered. Yes ; I did believe 
that Mr. Stewart was very unconscious of the harm he 
had done. It was so easy to him to make one foolish 
girl love him, and yet to be unknowing of it. After 
all, the only faulty one was the woman who in her 
folly had mistaken kindness for affection, friendship 
for love. 

Then I tried to think better, higher thoughts, as 
mother had told me to do, should grief ever come to 
me. So I rose, went to the accustomed comer of my 
room, and there strove to ask for submission, for 
patience. But my thoughts would not come rightly. 
However, I believe the effort was blessed, thougli 
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apparently it failed. Any way, I soon rose and paced 
np and down. 

The room was quite dark now. I mast have been 
some two honrs alone, and I began to wonder why 
Kitty had not been near me. I had heard the tea- 
things brought into the next room^ and was surprised 
the child did not as usual summon me near the bright 
fire for our evening meal and talk. I felt, however, 
grateful for the reprieve, which gave me time to 
control myself. I bathed my forehead and hair in 
cold water, then looked at my white face and swollen 
eyes, and trusted Eatty might not remark my altered 
looks. I now sat down to write to mother, only a very 
few lines. I told her things were in such a condition 
at The Chase, that it was best for me to be at home ; 
that it would help me if she would make some pretext 
so as to send for me immediately, and that when I was 
with her I would tell her all. I added, I was well in 
health, but wanted her sorely. 

I was signing my name to this short note, which I 

resolved should go by the early post on the morrow, 

when Kitty came in, not with the usual little quick 

step and bright face with which she always greeted 

me even after a short absence, but she walked slowly, 

the face was pale and frightened-looking, and tears 

were on her cheeks. 

I 2 
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'^Etty, my pet, what is the matter?'* I asked, 
drawing her to me. 

She sobbed as she rested her head on my shoulder, 
and it was with difficulty that I made out the words : 
" Uncle Horace, dear Uncle Horace ! *' words which 
filled me with dismay. What could have happened ! 
What terrible disaster I and oh, could I be connected 
with it — ^was I the cause of it ? 

" Control yourself, Kitty; tell me what it is." My 
tone was almost fierce in my extreme anxiety, and 
the child checked her weeping to tell me her uncle 
was very ill ; and when I begged to . hear more, she 
said, ''Father has told me to tell you everything 
just as it is;'* and then she went on, though her 
speech was often broken by the crying she could 
not quite repress: ''Uncle had been out thi9 bitter 
day, and came home just as it was getting dark. 
Father and I were in the library; he too had been 
out, but had returned, looking so weary, so tired, that 
I just sat by him, stroking his hand and not bother- 
ing him by talking, when Uncle Horace came in, 
looking very excited, Miss Sterling, with such a 
bright colour on his cheeks, and asked where grand- 
mother was« Father told him she was just then 
alone in the next room, the morning-room. Uncle 
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tarued at once to the door leading to it^ but just 
as he got to it he nodded to father^ sayings ' Wish 
me good luck, Faulkner ; it is tough work before me 
I expect/ I wonder what he meant, Miss Sterling, 
donH you ? ^^ 

Alas, I did not wonder, for I was only too sure 
that all my worst fears were confirmed ! 

" Go on, dear,'' I said, " tell me your father's 
answer; " but the words almost choked me, and Kitty 
heard them with difficulty. 

'^What did father answer? Why, he just rose 
and took uncle's hand with that smile of his which 
is so sad, as he said : ' I will wish you good fortune 
with all my heart, both for you and for her/ Then 
he turned back to the fire, and leant his head on his 
hand as if it ached. It all puzzled me so. For a 
time granny and uncle talked quite softly, just a 
hum of voices, but by-and-by granny's became 
louder, fiercer, as it is when she is angry, but she 
is never so with Uncle Horace, so I felt surprised. 
At last I roused father, who seemed to be noticing 
nothing that went on. ' Granny is in such a passion 
—hark! Now she is scolding uncle; I can almost 
hear the words/ Father did listen, and looking 
vexed, said hastily : ^ I must go in and Stop them. 
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This excitement is very bad for your uncle. Mean- 
while^ little woman^ run upstairs. Tea, and Miss 
Sterling, are ready for you.^ '^ 

'' Before I could leave the room we heard a noise 
as of something fallings then a loud shriek; and 
as father hurried to the door which goes into the 
moming-room, granny opened it, calling for help, 
and looking awful with her white face and eyes 
glaring. I kept near father as he rushed into the 
room, and there lay uncle, dear uncle '' — ^here the child 
broke into renewed sobs — ^^ on the ground all covered 
with blood. Before father could get to him, granny 
flung herself on his body, shrieking and crying: 
' I have killed him ! My son — my darling ! I have 
killed himP I think granny was half mad. Miss 
Sterling. It was very dreadful to see.'' And again I 
had to soothe the poor terrified child before she could 
continue her sad story. " Father called the servants, 
and they laid uncle on the sofa and sent for the 
doctor. Then father noticed me, for I was in a 
comer of the room crying bitterly. He came to 
me quite quietly — ^you know he never fusses like 
other people. ^Go to the schoolroom, my pet; this 
is no place for you. Your uncle is very ill, but 
may soon be better. Tell Miss Sterling this — ^tell her 
all about it ; but tell her not to fret, but to hope.' 



%} 
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By this time I had taken Kitty into the next 
room, and there, by the warm; fire, I tried to comfort 
her. I could not cry myself, my tears seemed all 
dried up; I was feeling too much to get such relief 
as they might bring. Ah, what could have passed 
in that terrible interview to cause this illness 7 That 
it was about me he was speaking when he fell 
stricken like one dead I could not doubt. It was 
not difficult to believe that his mother was refusing 
her consent, and that in his anger he had broken a 
blood-vessel, and must now be in the most critical 
state. I too, like his unhappy mother, could have 
broken down when I felt how awful it was; but 
for Kitty's sake I controlled myself, soothing as well 
as I could the nerves which had received a far 
greater shock than on the night of the burglary. 

By-and-by I succeeded in filling her with the 
hopes which I could not myself feel in that time 
of acute anxiety. Presently I made her some tea, 
and even swallowed some myself, though we could 
neither of us eat anything; and then we again 
drew near the fire. We had sent Mercy for tidings, 
but only heard he was just the same. Mr. Loscombe 
had just come, and a great physician was telegraphed 
for. Mr. Loscombe was going to stay in the house 
all night. 
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Once Miss Davenel came to ns — she was crying 
bitterly. She could not tell ns much more, for she 
was not allowed to go near her brother. A bed 
had been made up for him in the morning-room, 
and Mr. Stewart and the doctor never left himi 
Mr. Davenel was in his study, and "won't even 
Speak to me/' cried Anastasia, breaking out into 
a fresh place in her lamentations. " I wish to sit 
with him to comfort him, but he says I cry too 
much, and he would rather be alone; so I had to 
come away. Mamma won't leave Horace, but sits 
near the bed, neither speaking nor moving, but 
only moaning, so that it is pitiful to hear her. I 
just saw her for a moment, and I think she will 
go mad if Horace does not recover. What a 
wretched family we are. Miss Sterling ! Mary killed 
so shockingly, my troubles, Horace's extravagance, 
mother always miserable, and now Horace dying," 
wound up poor Anastasia, with a sort of dreary 
comfort in reckoning up her woes. 

I made her stay with us a little, and insisted on 
her resting on the sofa, and letting her talk ib all 
over and over again. No one else seemed to have 
patience with her feeble plaints in this time of agony> 
but surely it behoved me, who felt that this wretched- 
ness might be partly laid at my door, to do what 
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I conld to console at least one member of this 
most nnliappy family. So she lay wondering ad 
infinitum. 

''What conld have made mamma so angry with 
Horace ? — she had never been so before. Even when 
he was most extravagant she had been furious with 
papa and with me^ as if we could be to blame^ but 
had always made excuses for Horace/' 

How guilty I felt as she went rambling on ! Then 
she would revert to her own troubles^ though she had 
never done so before; but in aU this rechauffe of 
misery her own small share in it must have its 
turn. 

Even though I was so really unhappy^ I felt 
the ludicrousness of some of her remarks^ with that 
painful sense of the comic which sometimes comes 
to us in the most tragical moments of our life. To 
watch Miss Davenel eating buttered toaist and drop- 
ping tears into her cup^ as she referred to the beloved 
doctor who had been the one romance in her other- 
wise colourless life; to listen to the little^ weak^ 
pithless sentimentalities^ which so evidently lacked 
the strength of that great love which always seeks 
to shroud itself in the dignity of silence; to hear 
her blend these with the real grief for her brother, 
was all so incongruous^ that at any other time I 
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could have smiled. In a melancholy fashion she 
enjoyed being a sort of heroine, and then, with a 
mistaken idea that she might be wanted, she at last 
went away, but not before she thanked me for my 
sympathy, saying : 

''Now I have at last spoken to you of myself, 
it will comfort me so to sit here and talk to you 
again/' 

A dreary prospect truly to one who hated love 
confidences as I did, but I was glad to comfort her 
if I could. I felt just then as if I could listen 
endlessly to the most weary confessions, if thereby 
I could help a Davenel. 

After Miss Davenel was gone I tried to make 
Kitty go to bed, but she pleaded to sit up longer, 
till at last one bulletin a shade more favourable 
made me prevail on her, and I soon had the pleasure 
of seeing her forget her griefs in that sleep which 
comes so easily, even in trouble, to the unruffled mind 
of a little child. I then replenished the fire, and sat 
near it. It was impossible to go to bed. I knew 
I could do nothing, the rich man's son had all that 
love and money combined could do for him, so I was 
not needed; but how gladly would I not have 
performed the most menial service, if thereby I 
could have proved my deep sympathy, my sorrow I 
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- This could not be, however, so I must just wait 
— ^wait in that wretched inaction which is the cruelest 
way of facing suspense, and yet which it is so often 
one^s lot to bear. 

I could not read or work, but remained looking 
into the dying embers. No sound broke the stillness. 
The house seemed to have that curious hush about it 
which dangerous sickness brings with it, when people 
go about in whispers, and are shod with silence; 
though in all probability tho poor patient is, as 
Horace was, unconscious, and so unheeding of all 
around him. 

I once or twice heard the rumble of distant 
carriage- wheels ; some of the guests staying in the 
house were, I knew, to leave that night, others on 
the morrow, so that The Chase might be left to only 
its usual inmates. Soon after the clock struck twelve 
I thought I would venture out of my room to get 
news, and then would go to bed since I could be 
of no use, when a light knock made itself heard— 
the same knock which had sent my pulses throbbing 
with such wild delight, the evening the house was 
broken into. This time it brought me no joy as I 
faintly said: 

" Come in." 

The door opened, and Mr. Stewart stood there. 
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pale, and very anxious-looking. "I wish to know 
about Kitty/' he said; "I thought you would not 
be gone to bed, and this is the first moment I could 
get away. The child has had a great shock; how 
has she borne it ? " 

I told him about her, then took him to her 
room, and showed how peacefully she was resting. 

"That's well," he said softly, as we returned 
to the schoolroom. " I knew she was in good and 
tender hands ; I can always trust her to you.'' 

" How is Captain Davenel ? " I asked, scarcely 
noticing what he said in my anxiety to hear. 

" He is just the same ; there is no change ; there 
can be none till he recovers consciousness. There 
are fears there is some slight injury to the head 
from the fall, in addition to the danger arising 
from the hemorrhage." 

^' Will he die ? " 1 could not say more, but my 
whole soul hung on the answer. 

"I hope not," was the response; "but there is 
no disguising there is great danger. When he does 
recover consciousness, there must be, if he lives, 
for days and days, the most absolute stillness, 
the most perfect nursing that can be imagined." 

" Is Mrs. Davenel in the room ? " 

** Unfortunately yes ; even the doctor dares not 
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turn her out. She is a woman who has never borne 
contradiction in her life, and her nerves are so 
excited that to remove her might do harm to the 
patient. It is impossible to say when reason may 
return to him, and to hear his mother's sobs and 
cries might produce a fatal result. But she is doing 
no harm at present, is quiet enough, poor soul, as 
a rule; only every now and then she cannot control 
herself. I must go now. Loscombe and I will not 
leave Horace to-night. It is with difficulty I spared 
these few minutes to know how Kitty was, and—" 
he stopped, and then went on, "how you are.'' 

I only smiled faintly when he referred to me. 
It did not need that I should speak of myself. 
He knew well, with that instinctive sympathy 
there always was between us, that I was sufEering 
horribly. He thought it was because I loved 
Captain Davenel ; I knew it was because I had not 
been able to, and so had helped to make him ill; 
but I could not set this mistake right between us^ 
it must remain as it was. 

*' Do go to bed now. Miss Sterling," he said, his 
cold constrained manner leaving him as he looked 
closer at me ; " you can do no good by sitting up." 

"Can I do nothing?" I asked. "Ahl if I 
could only help." 
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*'I know you would/^ lie rejoined, kindly; "but 
there is nothing you can do — ;at least not now. To 
please me, go and lie down and try to get rest/' 

He took my hand gently in his. I thought how 
little this was to do for him, for whom I could have 
gladly died if need be, so I looked up in his dear 
face, saying: '^I will do as you wish;'* and 
then, with a half sob, snatched my hand from his, 
and turned away. 

When I was alone, for he left immediately, I 
did as he bade me — undressed and lay down. I 
do not think I slept much — ^how could I? — ^but I 
&ncy it did me good to stay quietly there. 

When morning' came, I rose early, dressed 
quickly, and then went to inquire. There was no 
change. The great doctor had arrived an hour 
ago, but so far even his skill had failed to rouse 
the patient from the stupor, which might only end 
in that unknown world, of which we are ignorant 
of all save that God knows about us there, as well 
as here. 

I crept back to the schoolroom, and now began 
the most heart-sickening day which can be imagined. 
Without, it was cold and dreary ; within, inconceivably 
depressing. Breakfast and lunch were brought to 
us ; none of the family seeming to care to assemble 
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in the usual way while the son of the house lay 
in such awful peril. 

Mr. Stewart never came near us. Miss Dayenel 
sat with us very often^ her sad voice going on in 
one monotone, as on the previous evening. Once 
old Mr. Davenel came to tell us there were signs 
which made the doctors hope consciousness was 
returning. "But it may be only just as the end 
is approaching/^ said the old man, resting his head 
on the mantelpiece with a quiet despair which 
smote me to the heart. 

I went to him, and raising his hand to my lips» 
kissed it tenderly. 

"We are praying for him, dear Mr. Davenel^ 
and God always hears prayer. Perhaps He will 
restore your dear son to life. I cannot help feeling 
as if He wiU." 

*'Tou are very kind^ my dear; you are very 
good. I have observed more than I seemed to^ 
and in no way are yoa to blame. If my poor boy 
is taken^ you must try not to fret. And now I 
will go, for I cannot talk much/^ 

Take little Kitty with you, dear sir,'' I cried. 
I cannot bear you should be alone, and she is 
such a sweet comforter.'* 

He nodded assent. He loved his grandchild very 
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dearly; and as I watched liim leave the room with 
her tiny hand in his, I knew the two pare simple 
natures would console each other. 

Then I was once more left alone^ and that soli- 
tude I spent on my knees^ praying as only those 
pray who are in deep agony — spraying that life might 
be given to him who seemed so near his end; 
praying that I might be spared the feeling that 
indirectly I had caused his death ; and praying still 
more fervently that the wretched mother might be 
spared the awful horror which her violence had actually 
caused. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SAD BETROTHAL. 



In time I became more composed. I knew my 
prayers were heard — I trusted they might be granted. 
I rose and seated myself near the table^ taking up 
some work to while away the time till Kitty returned, 
when suddenly the door opened, and Mrs. Davenel 
stood on the threshold — at least I supposed it was 
Mrs. Davenel, though it was diflSicult to believe the 
haggard, aged-looking woman, with hollow eyes and 
ashen cheeks, with the gray hair lying in disorder 
on the temples, could be the proud mistress of the 
house. I was much startled, and, stepping towards 
her, entreated her to sit down, she looked so ex-, 
hausted; but with the old imperious voice she said, 
as she waved me back : 

. " My son is conscious, Muriel Sterling, and I am 
come for you." 

VOL. IL K 
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''Come for me?^' I ejaculated, with the most 
intense sorprise that I should be wanted, where 
there were so many to help. Still, in my earnest 
wish to do something, however trivial, for the sick 
man, I scarcely paused as I added: ''Indeed, if 
I can help you in any way, I will gladly come at 
once." 

Mrs. Davenel laughed her bitter mocking laugh 
as she measured me with a cold glance from head 
to foot. 

" Do you think,'' she said, " I am come for you 
to help in the nursing? You do not look as if you 
could do much, nor are more nurses needed. No ; 
what I want you for is this.'' 

She had now moved near the chimneypiece, 
her figure once more erect, her eyes with the old 
fire in them, as she looked at me with dislike so 
unveiled, so undisguised, that I instinctively drew 
farther back, and stood quietly with hands folded, 
looking intently at her, and waiting for what she 
had to say. She began slowly, but the words came 
quicker and quicker as she proceeded. 

" You must know what was passing between 
my son and me when he fell so dangerously ill — 
nay, probably you told him what to say." 

I started with indignation, but pity for the 
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unhappy woman before me, whose words came from 
her as if fierce mental agony prompted them in 
their harried sequence, kept me silent till she had 
said all her say. 

'^My son told me he had proposed to you — to 
you ! '' she repeated with scorn. '^ He also told me 
you had refused him because you would not enter 
a family where you would not be welcome. He 
said that if I would ask you to be his wife he 
was sure you would be so. I ask you, Muriel Sterling, 
my granddaughter's governess, a pennfless girl, with 
no beauty or attraction that I can see, to marry my 
son, and one day to reign here in my stead! Can 
even you wonder that I refused this — ^that I per- 
sisted in refusing this — that for the first time in my 
life I opposed my darling's wish? But it was to 
save him from so low a mesalliance, to prevent 
him marrying one to whom I have taken a 
great dislike — one who has been so outwardly 
guarded in her conduct that I had no pretext for 
dismissing her, though I longed to do so. Nay, I 
would even have made a reason for getting rid of 
you if I had not feared angering him. I always 
hoped it was only a passing infatuation on his 
part. I hoped that other wishes had come into 
your mind or heart; but I see you have been 

E 2 
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playing a deep game all this time; have cun- 
ningly fixed my son^s love to you, while you 
seemed not to care for him. I told him what I 
tell you now; I swore I would never consent to 
your being his wife. He was furious; and then it 
was he who fell before me, stricken unto death. My 
Ood ! I know not how I lived then, I know not how 
I live now, when I remember that face, that dying 
face, when I know that my boy may even now be 
taken from me.'' 

She stopped struggling with her emotion, then 
went on: 

" Well, God has brought him back to life — a 
poor flickering spark, which may fade out at any 
moment. When consciousness returned, his first 
thought was of you. He whispered to me — ah, my 
darling cannot speak above a whisper now — ' Mother^ 
you will bring her to me now at once ; you will ask 
her to be my wife if I live.' I paused, it was so 
abhorrent to me; but the doctor, who caught his 
words, said: 'Whatever be his wish, Mrs. Davenel, 
you must grant it, or we cannot save him.' So what 
could I do ? I bent my head to his, and told him I 
would bring you to him, and that all should be as he 
wished. I am now c6me to fetch you. You need 
not fear that I shall again say these bitter words to 
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you. You have won the victory, and are my son's 
betrothed ; so from now, if he lives, you are next to 
me in the house. Come, Muriel Sterling, we must 
not keep him waiting/' 

She stretched out her large shapely hand as if to 
lead me from the room. But I would not stir; I 
was half mad with rage and indignation. I did not 
even think of the sick, it might be the dying man. 
I felt no pity for the misery of the woman before 
me. A storm of passion swept over me as I listened 
to the insults heaped on me. 

''Mrs. Davenel/' I exclaimed, ''I will never be 
your son's wife. What do you take me for ? Do 
you think I can be mean, and craven-spirited enough 
to engage myself to him after the shameful things 
you have said to me ? Yes, shameful ! " I repeated, 
as I marked the frown deepen, the large eyes flash 
fire; "for, though I am only the governess, am 
neither pretty nor attractive, still in other respects 
I am as fit to be your son's wife as any lady 
who ever came to your house. I do not deserve 
one of the cruel words you have said. I have 
steadily avoided Captain Davenel from the time 
I saw it was displeasing to you. I have striven 
in everything to do my duty by you and 
your grandchild. I am as much a lady by birth 
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and education as any proud Davenel can be. I 
refused your son for two reasons — first, though I 
pity and like him, I do not love him; secondly, 
I will enter no home where I am not truly 
welcomed/' 

" You never told him you did not love him ; 
you have lied to him or to me,*' was the fierce 
rejoinder. 

"I have lied to neither,'' I replied. ^'To you 
I am telling the absolute truth ; to Captain Davenel 
I was going to do so, only I was kinder to him 
than you were, for in my dread of making him 
ill, I was casting about for words to soften the 
blow when we were interrupted ; " and here I 
flushed scarlet as I remembered what that inter- 
ruption was. '^I then left your son at once and 
returned home, leaving the words unsaid." 

''What was the interruption of which the 
mere mention makes you flush so guiltily ? " she 
demanded. 

I looked her full in the face as I made answer : 
''You shall hear nothing but truth from me, 
Mrs. Davenel; I could not speak anything else 
if I tried. It was the chance passing of your 
son-in-law, Mr. Stewart, which made me break off 
an interview already exquisitely painful.' 
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Again Mrs. DavenePs scornful laugh rang througli 
the room as she said : 

''So, that is why you refused my son? You 
have fixed your affection, you fool, on one who 
cares nothing for you — who, I doubt not, laughs 
at you for your utter folly/' 

"Mrs. Davenel/' I exclaimed, going close up to 
her and seizing her by the arm, looking the while 
so fixedly at her that she seemed to cower and 
dwindle before me, ''I have told you I do not 
love your son; but I am not obliged to tell you 
whom I love, even supposing I do love anyone 
else. But granting, for the sake of argument— mind 
you, I do not say I do — that I care for Mr. Stewart, 
whom would I have to thank for the utter folly, 
as you phrase it? Have you not for weeks and 
weeks planned we should be as much together as 
possible ? Have you not thrown me in his way, 
encouraged all schemes which brought us nearer 
each other? If I care for him it is your doing.'' 

*'I know I did it. Miss Sterling," she sneered. 
"What did -I care whether or not you suffered, so 
long as you had other things to think of besides 
my foolish son's adoration of yoa? I purposely 
made you see as much of -Faulkner Stewart as I 
could. However, whether you care for him or not. 
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matters little^ so long as you now come witli me 
to my boy." 

'^I will not," was my reply. ''At least I will 
not go to him with any pledge that I will ever 
be his wife. If my presence can do him good, or 
my nursing help him, I will come, for I am deeply 
sorry for him ; bat it must be distinctly understood 
I go to him free, for I will never be his wife." 

Almost a spasm passed over Mrs. Davenel's 
face, as with a cry of despair, she said: "There 
is no use your going to him unless you go as his 
betrothed. He will be satisfied with nothing short 
of that; he thinks you only want my consent to 
love him; it will kill him if you do not." 

"I will not come," I again responded. 

Then oh ! the pity of it ! This old woman fell 
on her' knees before me, weeping and praying. 
''Muriel, come with me; do you not see it is my 
boy's life I am asking at your hands ? I think it 
is my life too, though you would not mind that. 
I am a foolish wicked woman; I have spoilt all 
by my temper; I have killed my son; I have 
made you justly angry. This cursed temper makes 
me say more than I mean or believe. I have told 
you falsehoods in my rage; for all through the 
time you have been here I have done justice. 
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unwilling justice, to your higlinirndedness, to your 
good qualities. I lia,ve hated you, because I was 
jealous that Horace loved you ; but I will hate 
you no more. I will serve you on my bended 
knees if only you will come to my poor boy, and 
help to save his life/^ 

And then she sobbed and wrung her hands, this 
poor old woman, as she knelt before me with her 
gray hair falling round her. 

I was infinitely shocked, infinitely distressed. I 
tried in vain to raise her. All my anger died out, 
and only the tenderest pity reigned in its stead, as 
I whispered, taking her hand in mine: 

"Dear, dear Mrs. Davenel, how can I do this 
thing, for I do not love your son ? " 

"Ah, never mind that,^^ she exclaimed, the flush 
of hope lighting up her face as she thought she 
saw signs of yielding on my part. *' If he dies you 
will not have to marry him, but you will have 
helped to make his last moments happy, and for 
that his mother will be for ever grateful to you; 
and if he lives, why you will have helped to bring 
him back to us — and so doing you will learn to love • 
him. You cannot fail to do so.^' 

" Will you give me a little while — a few minutes 
at least, to think it over ? " 
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"Not many," she pleaded. ^' Think; my boy is 
waiting, and he may not have many minutes given 
him to wait in this world/' 

She rose from her knees, and almost staggered 
to the easy-chair I pushed towards her. There she 
stayed, her head resting on her hands, as if she were 
in a stupor. 

I tried to think clearly in this short time which 
had been given to me. My life was intensely 
miserable, inasmuch as the man I loved did not 
love me, and I could give no love to the one who 
craved for it. But this last might be set to rights, 
at least partially; and even if I could not love 
Horace I might be of infinite service to him. I 
liked him very much — was so grieved for him, that 
it might soothe the constant aching at my own 
heart to feel I was of use to him. 

Then, too, poor fellow, he might not live, and 
so the need for self-sacrifice be spared me; and if 
he did, he might either tire of me and give me my 
freedom, or if not — if the worst came to the worst — 
at least I should feel I was making him happy, even 
if I could not be so myself. 

Perhaps the thought which predominated was, that 
I knew the agony it would be to me if he died, and 
I had not tried to save him. An impatient sigh 
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from Mrs. Davenel roused me from my mental con- 
flict. I rose at once with that curiously rapid, almost 
inconsequential decision, which, evolved by a chance 
and trivial circumstance, so often decides the 
momentous questions of our lives. I puzzled no 
longer as I thought to myself : 

''This poor woman must not be kept waiting 
longer; it is cruel of me. I must comfort her all 
I can in her sore grief, whatever it may cost me 
to do so." 

I went to her, and bent over her as she sat 
crouching in her chair. "I will do as you wish,'' 
I whispered. "Take me to your son." 

She started up in almost a frenzy of joy, folding 
me in her arms and embracing me— Mrs. Davenel 
embracing me ! — then hurried me from the room. 

How strange it seemed to me in my bewilder- 
ment to be passing through that long passage, my 
hand drawn through her arm, her attitude and 
demeanour betokening the utmost intimacy and 
warmth — both so strange for her to evince, and 
especially towards me ! We did not exchange a word 
till we stood before Captain Daveners door, for 
they had now moved him to his own room, and 
then his mother paused, saying: "You will find 
him much changed, but you must not show that 
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you think him so ; you must be very still and quiet 
— ^any agitation would be fatal. Call him Horace, 
and then he will know that you agree to what he 
wishes." 

" I quite understand/' I said. 

She then softly tuxned the handle, and we entered 
the room. It was a large luxurious chamber, perhaps 
the most luxurious in that great house. The bed 
seemed quite a walk away from us, and on it I could 
trace the outline of a form, as still as the death which 
menaced it. I shuddered as I turned away my eyes. 
As I did so I met Mr. Stewart's fixed on mine. 
Ho was stooping over a table which was near us, 
and on which were placed some remedies for the 
invalid. 

'^ I have brought her, Faulkner," said Mrs. Davenel 
with an air of triumph. "My boy will now be 
satisfied; his content may help to keep the life 
in him.'' 

How strange it all was! — Mrs. Davenel and Mr. 
Stewart brought by this dire calamity into the con- 
fidential terms now existing between them, and I 
raised into the (to me) painful importance of the 
one who might perhaps bring joy to this house. 

I supposed the next thing would be that he 
would congratulate me. I could not turn my eyes 
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from him. I clenched my hand till the nails almost 
entered my palm. 

^'God grant her coming may do Horace good," 
he answered softly, with measured accents; but as 
he spoke he looked down, so that I could not read 
his expression. 

''Miss Sterling/' he continued, "you are doing 
a good work by coming here. I believe, also it is 
a work you love. I earnestly hope you may succeed 
in it, and that it may end for your happiness.^' 

Eor one moment those dark eyes were raised 
with a curious pained contraction in them, and met 
the dull stare which I could not turn from his face. 
Ah ! how I loved him ; and yet even in that moment 
I prayed that I might not betray that I did. 

I bowed my head as if in thanks, and walked 
on into the room. At the same moment he left 
it, and with his departure I felt as if the bitterness 
of death were over. It was as if the living, palpi- 
tating, sensitive Muriel Sterling was indeed dead, 
and in her place there was a woman older by many 
years, every faculty of whose mind was only bent 
to the one work now left her in life. I needed no 
one to tell me how to do it. We seldom fail when 
our nerves are strung to the utmost pitch; it is 
half-heartedness, self-consciousness which causes us 
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to make mistakes. I suffered from neither^ so was 
able to do just the right thing. 

I walked gently up to the bed where lay that 
motionless form. How changed he was! The per- 
fect features looked as if they were chiselled in 
ivory ; the large eyes were wide open, glittering with 
the burning fever which consumed him; the feeble 
hands were lying stiU and nerveless on the rich 
quilt, as if he had no power to raise them. 

Almost a smile curved the pale lips as he saw 
me^ and the eyes glittered still more. I stooped 
to him, saying: 

'* Horace, your mother came for me, and I am 
glad to come.^' 

I saw his lips move; then, bending still lower, 
heard mth difficulty the whispered words : 

You will stay ? You will never leave me ? '^ 
I will stay as long as you wish,'' I answered; 
" but do not try to speak, all depends on your being 
quiet, on your resting.'' 

^'I can now," was the response, as a peaceful 
look passed over his face. Someone pushed an easy- 
chair towards me, and I sat down, taking one of 
the poor hands in mine, and gently stroking it. I 
remembered how much Lottie, when she was ill, 
used to praise the softness of my hands. ''No one 
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rubs like Muriel/' she would say; so I resolved the 
sick man should not only see me, but feel I was 
near him. 

He never took his eyes off my face. I remained 
for hours without moving. When anything had 
to be given to him it was only from my hands 
he would take it. 

I felt as if it must be a dream. His mother 
stayed near, but almost out of his sight. Once 
she herself placed a cushion behind my head, a 
footstool beneath my feet. At another time she 
insisted on my swallowing some wine and food I 
would far sooner have been without. During the 
night Horace sank into a half-stupor, half-doze, which 
lasted two or three hours. They then made me 
lie on the sofa in the adjoining room, but as soon 
as he awakened his restless eyes sought for me, 
and I had to resume my post. 

Thus the night wore away, and when dawn 
came I persuaded Mrs. Davenel to take some rest; 
she had had none since her son fell ill. 

*'You will not leave, Muriel, you promise; at 
least you won't leave him for long; you must have 
some breakfast by-and-by, but you will return 
quickly.^' 

I promised her this readily« Was not this the 
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good work Mr. Stewart had congratulated me on, 
and was I likely to turn from it? Besides, it is 
impossible to watcli beside the bedside of anyone, 
whether friend, relation, or stranger, without feeling 
the deepest interest, without entering heart and soul 
into the hand-to-hand contest with our mortal 
enemy, which is so often fought over the bed of 
sickness. Therefore it was easy to me to feel the 
deepest anxiety for this poor sufferer, whom I really 
hked, who was striving his best to help us in our 
efforts to save him; who had only thus striven 
since I came into the room ; who, till then, had been 
restless, feverish, disquieted, and who, so long as 
he could see me near him, was quiet and resting. 
Was it likely mere fatigue would induce me to 
leave my post ? 

Once or twice during my weary watch I heard 
Mr. Stewart's voice behind me, but I never turned 
or looked at him. I heard one of the doctors say : 
*^ How quiet and still that young lady is ! I did 
not think a woman could have been so much so. 
I wonder if she knows that that complete repose 
of hers acts almost mesmerically on the patient ! " 

Then came Mr, Stewart's reply: "I knew she 
would do just what is right, she always does." 

I felt my face flu^, the tears spring to my eyes ; 
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but at that moment something had to be done for 
the invalid, and occupying myself, I would not allow 
any dwelling on the mingled pain and pleasure 
evoked by his words. 

The history of that night is the history of the 
next few days. I rarely left the bedside, except 
when the doctors required my absence, or when 
Horace's real or more often artificially procured 
sleep enabled me to take some rest or get some 
fresh air. I was not neglected ; I was too necessary 
for that. The tenderest solicitude was displayed 
for my comfort; the greatest delicacies, the most 
nourishing things, almost forced on an appetite which, 
as is usual, flagged in a sick-room life, Mrs. Davenel's 
gratitude to, and care for me, were almost painful 
to witness, knowing, as I did, it was not for me, 
but for her son that she showed them. Once, 
however, when kind old Mr. Davenel stooped over 
me and kissed me, saying, ''God bless you, my 
child, for all you are doing for him,^^ I felt deeply 
touched) and answered with a warmth I could not 
show to his wife: 

"He shall yet recover, please God; don't lose 
heart, Mr. Davenel." 

Alas ! in those sad days it was such a losing- 
heart business, that watching by poor Horace's couch, 
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If one day we seemed to have gained a step and 
were full of hope, straightway renewed prostration 
or burning fever ensued, and life again hung on the 
slenderest thread, while our hope seemed dashed to 
the ground* But sfcill he lived ; and that was some- 
times our only hold against despair. 

I have wondered since how I kept as strong as I 
did. I only left for such short intervals of rest, that 
when roused from them I was nearly as bewildered 
as a drunken person, as I used to stagger back to 
the sick-room; but no sooner did I see that poor 
white face watching so eagerly for me than my 
strength always seemed to come back to me, and I 
was able to greet him with that cheeriness which is so 
indispensable to invalids. 

One evening, when all seemed quite hopeless, 
Mr. Herbert, who had been an inexpressible comfort 
all this time to Mr. Davenel, who often sat hours 
with him in his study, came upstairs at my request, 
and offered up prayers by the dying man, as we thought 
him. I think even Mrs. DaveneFs face took a less 
agonised look as she listened to the divine words, 
which come with more power at such a time than 
maybe at any other. It seemed almost as if God 
in His mercy gave an immediate answer to the 
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supplication sent up to Him, for never again did 
the gates of death gape open so widely for their 
expected visitant after that evening, when we all 
knelt in such earnest entreaty round his bed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NO MORE MISUNDERSTANDING. 

It was about a fortnight after Captain Davenel 
was first taken ill that we really dared believe in our 
hopes, and though there was still 'the most extreme 
weakness to contend against, the doctors spoke of 
recovery, nay, even hinted at the time when he 
might be taken away from the keen northern air 
to a warmer climate. 

He was now allowed to talk a little, to listen 
to talking, and even to a little reading aloud, pro- 
vided it was of a not too exciting description. A 
piano was brought into his room, and many an 
hour did I spend in playing to him the soft dreamy 
music he most loved. I was so glad to be doing 
things for him. While I was occupied I was so 
much happier; it was the state of do-nothingism, 
of which I had had so much, which so tired me* 
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I was very thankful Horace was better; yet 
liow I dreaded the time when he should be well 
enough for tete-a-teteSy and when he would be sure 
to talk of subjects I never wished should be dis« 
cussed between us. How gladly would I not have 
devoted my time to him if I could have turned 
into his sister. Nay, I would not have minded 
sacrificing a few. of my young years, and being 
metamorphosed into a middle-aged cousin or aged 
aunt, so that my ministrations would have been 
acceptable in a quiet humdrum fashion, and nothing 
tenderer be expected to come between us. 

I had insisted on resuming the morning lessons, 
not being needed then in the sick-room; also I 
was made to go out more when Horace noticed 
how pale I had become. I now dined with the 
family every night, Kitty spending that time in 
the invalid's room.. My place was always next 
Mr. Davenel, who, if I had already been his 
daughter-in-law, could not have been kinder than 
he was; but the change was not so apparent in 
him, who had always been so good to me, as it 
was in his wife. 

I could not make out whether she really liked and 
valued me; she certainly seemed to do so, making 
much of me in a way which, at heart, I did not 
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like, for it was difficult to overcome tlie inward 
shrinking from her, which months of coldness on 
her part had made me feel. I was so sure too 
that if Captain Davenel shonld ever cease to care 
for me, the old imperious Mrs. Davenel would 
once more cease to be kind to me. Perhaps I 
misjudged her in this^ and she may have been 
really grateful for all I had done for her son. 
One thing certainly touched her, really softened her 
to me. 

It was this. While she was in acute anxiety 
about Captain Davenel, she did not mind his being 
so engrossed with me — did not mind his coldness 
to her ; but when she saw he was likely to recover 
she could not bear his neglect, and it was only too 
natural she should feel his so pointedly slighting 
her. I spoke to him one day, when we chanced 
to be alone for a few minutes. I told him it dis- 
tressed me to see his manner to her who so loved 
him, and that I was sure she suffered under it, and 
I begged him to be more affectionate to her. I did 
not say much, for he was still very weak; but he 
understood at once, and when she next came into 
the room he called her to his bedside. She had 
latterly kept away from him in a hard miserable 
sort of way, most pitiful to see. The proud face 
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softened when lie called her, and she stepped quickly 
to him. 

" Muriel has been telling me, mother, how hateful 
my manners are becoming. She has been read- 
ing me quite a little lecture. I think illness makes 
me fretful, but I do feel all you have done for 
me. I am afraid I can^t help being odious — ^you 
must be almost sorry I am recovering to plague you 
all again.'' 

Mrs. Davenel flushed, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she kissed him passionately. I stepped out 
of the room, that the two might be together. 

It was after this I sometimes fancied that her 
liking for me was real, and not sham. Mr. Stewart 
was now often in the room. Cheerful society was 
thought very good for the invalid, so there used 
to be plenty of talk by the bedside. 

The old spell of fascination would come over 
me, and in the present enjoyment of Mr. Stewart's 
society I would a good deal forget what had passed. 
I do not know why it was, but I could not be un- 
happy in his presence. It seemed so easy to believe 
I should always go on, with these bright intervals 
of his visits lighting up the otherwise sombre life. 
I felt each day the keen pleasure of anticipation^ as 
Horace and I used to watch for his coming in in those 
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twilight hours. Captain Davenel had become the 
veriest despot over me imaginable. It was "Muriel 
here ! Muriel there ! '' all day long. I never dis- 
obeyed him for a second. All the more because I 
could not give him love, I must try to give him 
obedience. Once he said: 

''Can we never be alone, Muriel? I have so 
many things to say to you!'' 

"Not jet/' I answered. "You are too weak 
for long conversations. There is plenty of time." 

"Ah true!'' he said. "There is my lifetime, 
is there not?" 

I shivered as I replied: 

"Yes; and that being so, you must not tire 
yourself by any grave talk. Wait till you are 
stronger." 

A flash of joy passed over his face as he heard 
my answer. 

"Muriel," he whispered softly, "who can tell 
how long or how short my lifetime may be? But 
we will any way call it our lifetime, for you will be 
with me always, be it long or short. You understand 
me, do you not?" 

" Yes, I do," I replied, looking at him steadfastly. 
Had I not pledged myself to this? and on no ac- 
count must he be contradicted. Yet I felt a chill 
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creeping over me as I thouglit each word was 
riveting closer the chain which bound me to this 
man^ whom I hked so well in every way save only 
the one in which he wanted me. 

" You are content it should be so, dear ? '' he went 
on. " I have still but a confused remembrance of all 
that happened before my illness, except that I wanted 
you, and my mother said you should never come, but 
at last she brought you, and you said you would 
stay. You are content, are you not ? You look so 
pale and sad sometimes when you are not talking. 
Are you really content, love ? '' 

" I am content, Horace,'' I said, in so low a tone 
he could scarcely catch my words. " I wish very much 
to make you happy. But you must not wonder if 
I look pale; remember how anxious we have all 
been about you; one cannot get over that all at 
once.'' 

I was glad he used the word ''content" instead 
of ''happy." My answer seemed truer to me, so 
long as I kept to calm unemotional terms* His brain 
was still exceedingly weak, so my replies satisfied 
him. He sank into one of the frequent dozes which 
were now bringing back to him his old health. His 
hand was clasped in mine. I did not wish to disturb 
him, so let it stay there, though Mr. Stewart had 
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just entered the room. I felt my face flash as he 
seated himself near the sofa. He had come to read 
the paper to his brother-in-law while I went out, 
as we had prearranged should be, but of course I 
could not move, so we both stayed there till he should 
awake. 

" He seems to me much better to-day, Muriel." — 
The whole family called me by my christian-name 
now. — '' I think he has made great strides in the last 
week, don't you ? '^ 

" Yes/' I said — ^we were both speaking below our 
breath, for fear of arousing the sleeper. "It is now 
nearly four weeks since he was first ill, and he almost 
looks to me better than before his illness.'' 

^^ I think so also. Perhaps he may take a new 
lease of life from now. Though, I suppose, for years 
he will have to be careful ; but a warmer air than 
this, which will enable him to be out of doors, will 
do wonders." 

" When do you think he will be able to travel ? " 
I asked, with a curious mixture of regret at losing 
the patient I was so interested in, and of relief that 
I might return to my old life more completely. 

The doctors hope it will be soon after the new 
year. 

^^ Won't it be a risk, travelling in the winter ? " 
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" Perhaps so^ but it is a less risk than the east 
winds here in the spring, which cannot be kept even 
out of this well-built house. Besides, air and exercise 
are imperatively necessary for his recovery* It is 
not certain yet whether it will be the south of France, 
or Madeira, or Algiers. Horace has a predilection 
for the first of these, so that may decide the question. 
Have you any choice ? ^' 

''None,'^ I said, opening my eyes with surprise 
at the question ; for what could it matter to me, so 
long as they chose what would most benefit him ? 

'^Have you really no choice?" he said, looking 
curiously at me. "I remember one conversation 
we had long ago, in which you had very decided 
views about what you liked and disliked, even in 
the scenery you only knew of by description.'^ 

''Yes/' I said, "I have very decided views as to 
what I like, but in this case I do not see how it 
concerns me.'' 

" Muriel ! what do you mean ? Do you not know ? 
Have they not told you, that of course you go abroad 
with Horace and his mpther?" Then, seeing how 
distressed I was, he added: "We were sure you 
would like it ; indeed, I would never have mentioned 
it, only I thought you knew." 

"No, I did not know it; and I cannot, I wiU 
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not go. It is cruel — ^it is vety cruel! Have I not 
given up enough already? I do not want to 

leave Kitty, to leave The Chase, to leave '' you, 

I was going to add, but mercifully stopped; then 
feeling I could bear no more, I gently extricated 
my hand from Horace's, luckily without disturbing 
him, and hurried out of the room, but not before 
I caught Mr. Stewart's eyes fixed on me with an 
intentness which was almost painful. 

I ran down the stairs into the hall, and seeing 
the library-door open and no one there, I slipped in, 
and knelt near the fire, trying to collect my thoughts. 
I was above the small petty feeling of any annoyance 
that they should have disposed of me without my 
consent, it was only my intense misery at the 
possibility of leaving The Chase which half maddened 
me. It was stupid that I had never imagined that 
I should have to go abroad. No, I made sure I 
should be left with Kitty, and in a quiet peaceful 
winter be able to forget past distress, be able to 
strengthen myself for the future. Then, too, I clung 
to the hope that away from me. Captain Davenel 
might cease to care for me, might be attracted by 
someone else, and so I once more be free. But if 
I went with him I knew that this would be hopeless. 
I could never be otherwise than nice and kind to 
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hinij he being so sick and suffering; therefore^ if 
I were abroad also, there was no likelihood of his 
loving me less; my one chance was the separation 
I had been so eagerly anticipating, and now this 
last comfort was taken away from me. 

I was interrupted in my despairing meditations 
by old Mr. Davenel, who came and ensconced himself 
in the huge easy-chair by the fire. He had just 
come in from shooting, and stretched a muddy pair 
of socks cosily to the blaze, as he said : 

" You are just the person, Muriel, I wanted to 
see. Mrs. Davenel and I have been wishing for 
the last three days to speak to you, but what with 
your work with Kitty, which you will not give up, 
and your devotion to my dear boy" — ^here the 
old man gave a roguish smile, at which I could have 
shrieked, so dreadful did it seem to be cheerful over 
what was such a misery to me — ''and all those 
people we have been obliged to have to dinner 
the last week, there has been no opportunity; but 
now we can have a quiet talk, so sit here, my dear ; '' 
and he motioned me to a low chair near his. 

I said nothing while I did as he told me. It was 
easier to listen than to speak ; I think it was always 
so to me now. 

" Ton know, Muriel, that as soon as Horace can 
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travel he must go away. The doctors have given 
him- several places to choose from^ and he fancies 
the Riviera, and oddly enough, though he has been 
about so much, he has never been there yet. Will 
it suit you to accompany him and his mother when 
they go ? I ask : Will you, Muriel ? And yet I 
believe, if you refused, Horace would not go; he 
would almost rather die here than leave you, so great 
is his love for you. He is going to speak to yon 
about it to-morrow; but I thought it best to pave 
the way, so that you may turn it over in your mind. 
We have not much doubted getting your consent : 
Stewart told me only yesterday how you longed to 
ijravel. I wish the pleasure came to you under a 
more cheerful, and less anxious guise; but, even as 
it is, it will be all new to you ; and young folks think 
so much of that. Will you be ready to go soon aftfer 
the new year ? '' 

'' How long will Horace have to be away, sir ? '' 
I asked. 

" Six months certainly ; indeed, they say he must 
stay abroad all next year. But, perhaps, if he 
recovers sufficiently, Mrs. Davenel may be able to 
return in the summer. You will by then, I hope, 
promise always to be with my boy/' 

Again came that genial smile. I believe Mr. 
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Davenel, in his affection for me, unfeignedly rejoiced 
in his son's engagement. 

"Did you, and Mrs. Davenel, and Mr. Stewart 
settle all this yesterday T *' I asked, guessing too well 
the only terms, by which Mrs. Davenel could return 
home, and I could be left with her son, and wishing to 
know who had settled all this. 

" Oh yes,'* said Mr. Davenel placidly. '' Stewart 
says that not returning to England for a year or 
two is by far the best chance for Horace. I could 
not very well spare Mrs. Davenel for all that time; 
so, if Horace is sufficiently recovered, he might 
then fall into your skilful hands, and there need be 
no further delay in the marriage. You and he can 
spend your time in wandering about the Continent 
in search of sunshine and warmth.'^ 

There was a pause, broken only by ^ coal dropping 
on the hearth. 

''I am ready, sir, to do whatever you all wish,'' 
was my quiet response. 

What did it all matter? Was not everything 
planned and settled, and was not everybody very 
glad ? Why should I raise any opposition ? 

''That's my good little Muriel," said the old 
gentleman, fondly stroking my hair. "I think 
you are almost as dear to me as if you were already 
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my daughter. I will go and tell Eatherine all is 
arranged^ and that yon are glad and willing in the 
matter/' 

He kissed me affectionately and then left the 
room. 

It felt very cold, as this time, crouching on the 
rug, I crept as near to the fire as I could. I don't 
know even that I thought much, except that all 
seemed very dark. There seemed nothing beyond— 
no light anywhere. 

I now heard a footstep, and then the door was 
gently closed. It was Mr. Stewart who came near 
me; his face was strangely excited, quite different 
from his ordinary wont. I tried to steady my voice 
into quiet matter-of-fact tones as I remarked : 

"Your newspaper reading has not been long 
this afternoon. It is lucky I did not go out, for 
I suppose I am wanted back again/' 

''I do not think you are, for others are there. 

I did not come to fetch you, I came " Then 

he paused, and then suddenly, almost passionately, 
resumed: '^ Muriel, how would you have finished 
that sentence, if you had finished it — that sentence 
which you ended so abruptly as you left the room ? " 
I did not affect to misunderstand him; there is 
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no misunderstanding in supreme moments, when two 
strong earnest natures are brought close together, 
when they feel that the disguise between them must 
be slipped off at last. 

'^It is best I should not tell you, Mr. Stewart,*' 
I I replied quickly; and then I raised my eyes to 

his, and saw — what ? — ^love, unmistakable love in the 
look fixed on me. I tried to rise, to move away, 
to leave the room, but he laid his hand on my arm ; 
it was the lightest touch, and yet it chained me 
where I was. 

"Muriel, was it, could it be that it was from 
me you dreaded parting?" 

Again I looked at him. I could not lie to him* 
'^ Yes ; God help me, yes ! *' 

In another moment I was in his arms, as he 
murmured: ''Why did I not know this before? 
My darling, all shall yet come right. We must 
be happy yet.** 

Oh, that moment of intense joy ! All was for- 
gotten save the ecstasy that we loved each other. 
Presently he released me; his face had grown ashy 
pale, for recollection had come to him. He still 
kept my hand in his as he said: 

'^ Muriel, I had forgotten. And yet nothing 
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ought to part two who love each other as we do; it 
would not be right/' 

''Hush!'* I said, for I too now remembered. 
'^ Let me think. Don't speak ; I must have time for 
thought.'' 

Then there was deep silence in the room for a 
few minutes. I tried to put away my gladness^ 
my foolish mad gladness^ to think of poor Horace, 
whose very life hung on my being with him^ on 
my being constant to him^ and I could not; I 
could only feel my heart's desire was granted me — 
that he whom I loved was near me, and that he 
loved me. 

''Mr. Stewart^" I said, stretching my hands to 
him, ''help me to do right. My love, you are 
stronger than I, help me!" 

This appeal to him touched him inexpressibly, 
he told me afterwards. No talking of duty, no good 
or eloquent speech, could have moved or influenced 
him as this one confession of my woman's weakness, 
this one trust in his higher noble nature. 

"My darling!" he said in broken accents, "my 
sweet darling, I should never have brought this 
trouble on you. I have been wrong and selfish; I 
ought to have borne this all alone. But I never 
thought you cared for me; and when at last I 
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guessed that it might be ao^ from your strange agi- 
tation as you left the room^ I too lost my self- 
control. I resolred I would hear the truth from 
your own lips^ and as soon as I could I came here. 
I have only thrown a fresh grief into your young 
life. May God forgire me. I can never forgive 
myself.^' 

" No ; a thousand times no ! '* I replied, going 
closer to him, and looking him in the face. " It is no 
fresh grief; it is joy, unutterable joy. To know you 
love me is a happiness that can never die out of my 
life, even if we were never to meet again. Tou do 
not know us women if you think that to be loved, 
rightly nobly loved, as I feel you love me, can ever hurt 
us. It is when we think we have given our best and 
purest affections in vain; when we think our love 
has been trifled with — scorned, despised, that we are 
humbled to the dust. All these weeks the thought 
that you suspected my love for you, and pitied and 
shunned me because of it, nearly maddened me. Now 
that I know you care for me I can bear anything, 
can bear to part from you, even from you, my love, 
my love ! " 

I broke out sobbing, but, controlling myself, 

went on : 

''We will try to do right, for I must not now 
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break with Horace. I must keep my word, even to 
my own hurt. We must be only friends, dear friends, 
but we can think of and pray for each other, and in 
time — I cannot do it yet, but in time I will pray you 
may meet some good sweet woman whom you may 
grow to care for, who will make you happy. Only, 
Faulkner, you must never quite forget me — ^never, 
you must promise me that/' 

Again he would have taken me in his arms, but I 
drew resolutely back. T determined that that one 
mad moment should not be again, that in all his 
thoughts of me he should hold me high in his 
reverence, high in his esteem, should see in me 
always the betrothed of another, and sacred to that 
other alone. 

"My brave Muriel, you are right,*' he said, his 
voice so changed I scarcely knew it. '^ You are more 
right than I. Even now I long to break through all 
chains, and have you for my own ; but you are right ; 
only, my darling, how I love you, you will never know 
how much. Till Horace made that fatal confidence 
to me that night, I thought I would not rest till I had 
won your love, till I had persuaded you to share my life ; 
and then I used to plan how you, and I, and Kitty, 
would be so happy together.'' 

"What did Horace tell you that night — ^tho 
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night the house was broken into, you mean Y" I 
asked. 

''He said he loved you, and that he was sure you 
loved him, only, because his people, especially his 
mother, would not like it, you were proud and would 
not show that you did. He seemed so sure of your 
affection, so I believed him. He is an attractive 
man, and I knew you had been much together. It 
was easy to me to think that you had only talked 
to me, and avoided him to please Mrs. Davenel. And 
yet that night, when I took you to Kitty, and you 
said you were glad it was I who saved you, for one 
wild moment I thought you cared for me. But your 
manner became so cold afterwards that I supposed 
I was mistaken." 

'' It was only,*' I answered, " because I dreaded 
so lest you should think I loved you.'^ 

" What fatal misunderstandings ! *' he said gloomily. 
" Then it would not have been too late." 

He leant his head on the mantelpiece, and again 
that terrible silence came between us. At last I 
went to him. I took his hand and raised it softly 
to my lips. I forgot myself — I was so grieved for 
him. 

"Listen to me, my love; this is harder for you 
than for me. This is my first trouble, but you 
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have had so much already; still, thank God, yon 
are not quite alone. You have your dear child, who 
every year will grow more and more to you. Never 
part from her again-^take her always with you ; and 
remember this, in one way I shall always be faithful 
to you. If Horace lives I must marry him, for I 
have promised it, and I shall try to be very good 
to him, to make him happy; but at heart you will 
be nearest to me — my prayers will never cease for 
you. Always when you think of me you may say 
to yourself: 'Muriel never forgets. She wishes 
my earthly happiness, she wishes more than that,. 
she wishes the highest good for me. She never 
forgets her dearest friend — ^never ! ' ^^ 

" And you, Muriel," he said, looking at me with 
the tears which manhood shames to shed hardly kept 
back from his eyes, ''and you, my sweet one, how 
will you bear your life ? " 

" I do not know — God knows,*' I sighed wearily ► 
" I shall try always to be very busy, and not to think 
much; but I shall bear all better now I know you 
love me. I think my pity for Horace will help me^ 
He may live, but I fear his life must be a sad one,, 
for I doubt if he can ever he strong. You know, if 
all were bright and prosperous with him, feeling as 
I do now I could not be engaged to him for an hour > 
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bat my sorrow for him strengthens me to do right. 
And, Taulkner, remember this, we could not be happy 
together if we knew our union came through treachery^ 
through dishonour to him— if we caused his suffering, 
it might even be his death/' 

''Muriel, it is this way of yours of comforting, 
of trying to cheer and strengthen those near you, 
which makes it so hard to lose jon." 

If I had told him how little comfort I felt in 
myself I do not think he would have said that; 
but now the one wild burst of passion was over, 
my wish was to spare him pain ; also, while he was 
near me, 1 could not yet feel the intensity of the 
grief which I knew was waiting to lay its cruel 
hands upon me, and so strength was given me 
for the time. 

The dressing-gong now sounded ; perhaps it was 
as well, for our interview had been longer than we 
thought. There had been such frequent pauses — 
sad pauses, 'and yet the joy of being near each 
other, of knowing what we now knew, mingled 
itself with the pain. 

''We must part now, 1 suppose,'^ he said. 
"Muriel, I shall leave The Chase very soon, and 
not return to it till you are gone abroad. I can- 
not now bear to see you in his room; to see him 
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claiming your life's devotion^ and yet to feel tliat 
at heart you are mine^ not his/' 

I assented. He was right. There was only 
useless pain in meeting; besides^ the sick man 
might suspect. We might not always be able to 
hide our feelings. 

But^ as he turned to leave the room^ I cried: 
'' Ah ! shall we not meet again ? '' It was the 
cry of my weakness, which could not be suppressed. 

*' Yes ; I cannot go for a day or two, Muriel,'' 
ho added. '^ There can be no wrong in it this once, 
this last time, for we may never be alone again. I 
think even Horace would forgive if he knew." 

Again he drew me to him, and then he left 
the room. I sank into a chair, burying my 
head in its cushions as if to shut out every 
ray of light, so that all might be as dark as my 
despair. I felt a touch on my shoulder. There 
stood Mrs. Davenel! 

*' Muriel, what is this ? " she said in harsh 
accents. "I saw Faulkner Stewart leave this room 
strangely excited, troubled, and then I find you here 
thus! Are you playing false to my boy, you two; 
are you plotting against him ? " 

I lifted my head. She absolutely started when 
she saw my face, and deep pity came into hers. 
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''You are suffering horribly, child!" she exclaimed. 

"Mrs. Davenel, you shall hear the truth. Mr. 
Stewart has been here; has told me he loves me. 
He did not mean to do so, for he is good and 
noble; but he found out I cared for him, and 
then he spoke. But you need not be afraid, for 
he leaves me to your son, and I shall keep my 
word. Are you satisfied ?'* 

Mrs. Davenel was deeply touched and said, almost 
humbly: "1 am very sorry, and I am to blame, 
for I flung you in his way. Muriel, I am a bad- 
tempered, disagreeable woman, but I am pained at 
this. If I could help you I would; but I cannot 
sacrifice my son.^' 

''No, you cannot,'' I answered wearily; "and the 
bitterness of this will pass away in time. May I 
be alone to-night ? I cannot go to Horace just 
yet, I might betray myself 

" Certainly you shall be alone. I will tell Horace 
you are not well. You shall be as quiet as you Hke.'' 

Could that be Mrs. Davenel who led me so 
tenderly from the library to my own room; who 
made me lie down, wrapping me warmly up, and 
finally, as if by a sudden impulse, stooped to kiss 
me before leaving me to the soHtude which I felt 
so imperative ! 
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I lay there hours and honrs^ till morning dawned. 

a 

They brought me food I could not touch; I only 
wanted quiet. I was like one crushed ; and yet 
through it all (lives there the woman who does not 
understand me?), through all the misery there was 
the one great flash of joy that he loved me; that 
we understood each other; that there was no con- 
cealment between us ; that near me or far from me 
nothing could alter the one blessed fact that we 
loved each other! 



CHAPTER IX. 



FAREWELL. 



Mbs. Dayenbl came to me the next momlBg. It 
was not in her nature to keep up the warm manner 
which sudden powerful sympathy had aroused in 
her the previous evening, but the cold restraint 
was gone^ and in its place was an evident wish to 
be tender and cordial^ which^ though it sat on her 
like an ill-fitting dress^ still was in stuff and material 
good and likely to last. 

First came inquiries as to how I had slept^ which 
I parried, for what did a bad night signify ; then 
she said almost timidly: 

"There is a better report of Horace to-day, 
Muriel, than there has yet been. Sir John Slade, 
you remember, was to meet the two other doctors 
in consultation this morning, and he agrees with 
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them ttat two or three years in warm sunny places, 
with plenty of care, and entire freedom from worry, 
will, he trusts, make him almost as strong as other 
people. All this has made me very happy, and yet 
I have feared to tell it to you/' 

In my misery I had forgotten all about this con- 
sultation, but now it came to my memory. I said 
at once: 

"You need not have feared to tell me this about 
Horace, for I am very glad to hear it. Tor some 
time I have thought he would recover, and who 
could not but rejoice that his life may now be one 
of health instead of the contrary ? '' 

''I suppose I judged you by myself, Muriel. 
I have been putting myself in your place, a thing 
I never did before with anyone,^' said Mrs. Davenel 
wearily ; " and, feeling as I believe you must feel, 
I could not have been glad that Horace recovered — 
that's all.'' 

I wondered was I true and perfectly honest when 
I said I was glad? Then I felt I was, for there 
were two selves in me — the one which felt tied by 
every bond of honour and calm afiection to Captain 
Davenel, and which in all these weeks had grown so 
to long for his recovery; and the other self which 
would never be satisfied, never cease craving. But 
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this last self^ though it might never be crushed^ 
must be kept down, must not be allowed to assert 
itself, at least not after this day. Presently I 
spoke. 

" Mrs. Davenel, I am true in wishing for Horace's 
good recovery and health. I do not love him — I 
fear I never shall — ^though I mean to do all I can 
to cheer, to help, to be good to him; and if I 
marry him I earnestly trust he will never regret it. 
What pains me is that I may not tell him the truth 
— ^that I must go to him with a lie in my mouth. 
I mean this; if he asks, as he will do, if I love 
him, I shall tell him I am trying to. That will be 
true, for God knows I mean to try, though some- 
thing tells me I shall never succeed; but I must 
not tell him I care for another. He must never 
know that, and this concealment will always weigh 
on me/' 

"You are a better woman than I am, Muriel. 
It would never trouble me if I married one man 
while I cared for another, even though my motives 
were only pride, pique, and ambition, and I should 
never fret at hiding it from him ; but your motives 
— for at last I do you full justice — ^in marrying my 
son are noble and good, and so you cannot bear 
that there should be even this slight taint of wrong. 
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Bat you must let it be. For his sake you must 
let yonr sacrifice be complete/' 

'' It shall he" I said. Then^ feeling I could not 
discuss it any more^ I turned from the subject^ and 
asked what was much in my hearty saying : '' Will you 
grant me one thing?'' 

" What ? " she answered. 

'' It is this. I must see Mr. Stewart once more 
before he leaves^ and alone; that is^ if he. will see 
me. He may judge it is wiser for us not to meet^ 
and he shall decide; but tell him^ I wish it very 
much." 

''Are you wise in this?'* said Mrs. Davenel 
pityingly. 

''I think so; but whether I am or not matters 
little^ so long as I see him once again. We shall 
probably not meet again for years. I must say 
good-bye to him. It was all too hurried yesterday ; 
I have had time to think^ and so has he. I want 
to speak to him for the last time. It will only be 
as if we were dying to each other. Ton would not 
grudge my seeing him, if one of us were on the 
threshold of eternity ? Our parting may be for ever." 

The tears choked my utterance. I was feeling 
strangely weak and feeble as I stretched my hands 
to her in an agony of supplication. The hard cold 
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woman before me tamed abruptly from me to Ude 
her emotion. 

''You shall have it as you wish. I folly trust 
you/' she said, and without another word she left 
the room. 

I drew my chair to the window. I looked with 
a curious sort of apathy on the beautiful sea^ and sat 
there waitings as I had so often done before^ listenings 
as in those happy days now for ever gone^ when his 
knock would come to the door^ or his feet come 
hurrying up the stone stairs to the terrace; and now 
I was waiting to say good-bye to him. Kitty had 
told me her father was leaving that afternoon. Of 
course she had been much with him^ so I had scarcely 
seen her. 

It was now two o'clock, and I knew he must leave 
by six, so I had not long to wait. He might think 
it wiser not to see me — more prudent, more judicious. 
But no! the heart throbbing within me so passion- 
ately told me he could not go without once more 
seeing me. So, when by-and-by his knock came^ 
it brought no surprise with it. 

As he entered the room I did not look up: I 
<;ould not ; a sort of shyness came over me, and till 
he was quite close to me, till he had taken my hand 
softly in his, I did not raise my eyes to his ; but 
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when at last I did, I started involantarily, so great 
was the change in his face. I have never said 
much about his personal appearance, except that he 
was not a handsome man. He was one to whom good 
looks were, as I might say, a thing of comparatively 
little importance, as they mnst always be to any 
man or woman whose face is full of goodness, intel- 
lect, or ever- varying expression as his was. Perhaps, 
however, his want of beauty, want of regular features, 
made the look of deep suffering more markedly 
noticeable. He seemed older, more worn than I had 
yet seen him. 

I forgot my grief as I exclaimed with real 
anxiety : 

" Mr. Stewart, you are ill ; you look shockingly.'' 

"Not more than you do, my child,'' was the 
response. " I need^not ask whether you too have not 
suffered; and I, most selfish man, am the cause. If 
I only could have controlled myself I might have 
spared you much. How could I hurt you so; how 
could I make your dear face so white and miserable ; 
I, who would have made your life one joy, one 
brightness, if I might ? " 

He stopped, biting his lips ; then releasing my 
hand, which till now had rested in his, he turned to 
the window and looked out on the sea. 
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How beautiful it was that afternoon ! It was one 
of those fine winter days of which we get so few; and 
yet how I hated the brilliant sparkle of the water as 
the sun played on it. How the dazzling brightness 
seemed to mock us two unhappy mortals as we stood 
there in our misery^ with our hearts almost broken at 
the thought of the coming partings of the severance 
which must for ever, be between us, at least the '^ for 
ever " of this world. 

I was the first to break the silence, for with a 
bitter sharp pang I remembered how soon it would be 
that that dear kind voice would be a thing of the 
past. I felt too I must see him all I could; print his 
face even more strongly on the heart which would 
ever be his. 

" You must not think,'' I said, *' that I was alto- 
gether unhappy last night, or that I am even now. 
Do not blame yourself, because at last we know we 
care for each other. As I told you yesterday, it is 
a very bitter pain to a woman to feel that she is 
unloved by the one she loves, and that pain is spared 
me now. While I live the remembrance of yesterday 
must be happiness to me, even though that happiness 
is so cruelly clouded and darkened. It is you who 
have given me this happiness.'' 

I gently touched his arm to draw his attention to 

VOL. II. V 
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rae, to get him away from tliat fixed despairing look 
at the sea. 

« 

He turned, and a sad smile came into his dark eyes 
as he spoke. 

"You are again trying to comfort me; but that 
which makes you so sweet to me only makes it the 
harder to part/' 

I caught my breath as I heard that cruel word^ 
and grasped half-unconsciously at the window-sill to 
steady myself. I suppose I was weaker than I 
thought, and yet I wanted so to be strong and brave* 
He drew the chair nearer, and placed me in it with 
tender care, seating himself by my side. 

*' Muriel/' he began, " I have so much to say and 
time is so short, so pitilessly short. We are much 
to be pitied. A few weeks ago all might have been 
well between us ; nay, would have been if we had not 
misunderstood one another. I cared for you almost 
from the first. We have always fitted in so well 
together; ours would have been a very perfect life; 
and it might have been but for my blind foUy." 

" How were you to blame ? '' I asked in surprise. 
To me he had seemed faultless throughout. 

'^ I have not been exactly to blame, but I have 
been stupid. Anastasia soon told me that Horace 
admired you, only she thought you did not care for 
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him, I perceived how Mrs. Davenel threw yoa in my 
way, and willingly acquiesced in her schemes, for I 
was glad to sep and know much of you. I often 
amused myself in thinking how strange it would be 
if I were to do Mrs. Davenel the good turn of diverting 
your mind from her son. It would be the first time our 
wishes had ever gone hand in hand. I saw you liked 
talking to, and being with me, and yet I never felt 
sure of you. You have great natural warmth of 
manner, great power of sympathy, yet at times a 
mantle of reserve seemed to wrap you round, which 
made me fear you would never care for me. Why 
had you this reserve, love ? I never varied to you. 
I showed openly my liking, my more than liking for 
you.'^ 

'' I scarcely knew I was so reserved, but I think it 
must have been because, unconsciously almost, I was 
growing to care for you, and that made me shy. 
Also I could not forget that I was only the governess, 
and used to fear lest I was too unconstrained. So at 
night I would think over things, and resolve to be more 
reserved, and, though each day your kindness soon 
dispelled the stiEEness, I see it must have been more 
apparent than I intended. I never thought it possible 
you could love me. I scarcely knew I loved you, but 
I must have done so very soon, because almost from the 

N 2 
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first I could not bring myself even to think of anyone bnt 
yon« All thonght save abont yon was an effort. Ah ! 
God help me ! '^ I exclaimed^ all my pretended calmness 
forsaking me^ " I can think of nothing bnt yon now^ 
yon are my life, and all the rest is darkness. I cannot 
part from yon^ I shall be wanting yon always — ^it 
will be a hunger which will be never satisfied.'^ I 
broke into bitter weeping. Where was the strength 
and f ortitnde with which I hoped to cheer him^ to 
make him brave; where were the courage and 
cheerfalness he had so praised? 

He put his arm round me^ letting my head rest 
on his shoulder as he softly stroked my hair^ the 
gentle touch gradually stilling me. He did not speak^ 
he could not just then. Presently I raised my head^ 
and drew away from him. 

'^ I am bitterly ashamed, of myself, Mr, Stewart. 
I would not have seen you again if I had known I 
should give way like this. I wanted to help you, and 
I can't even help myself.^' 

"My darling/' he answered, ''poor nature will 
have its way sometimes, and this is more than you 
can bear; but you will be stronger by-and-by, for 
you are a good woman, and you and I too will in 
time see the 'needs be' for this. Don't think, 
Muriel, that I feel less than you because I am so 
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eomposed now. I have resolved to be/^ And as 

lie spoke a fixed look came into his face^ showing 

what a strong will was his. '* Last night, as I 

paced up and down my room-r-for, like ypu, no sleep 

visited me — I thought might it not be possible yet 

for us to be happy ? I turned it in every way, and 

my heart almost broke when honour, when everything 

that is right and noble, convinced me that things 

must be as they are. I had no wish we should play 

the part of martyrs unless it was absolutely necessary 

that we must ; I abhor the thought that you should 

sacrifice yourself, should marry one whom you do not 

love. I long for you, I long to have you for my 

very own/^ He paused in deep grief, then went on : 

*'Oars is a strangely exceptional case, but I do not 

see how we can alter things. Even if we could, I 

doubt if we could be happy, feeling, as we should feel, 

that we had spoilt not only the joy, but even the very 

« 

life of that poor fellow who loves you so faithfully, 
who does not even suspect that you care for anyone 
else, who is so sure he will yet win your deepest love, 
who has trusted me throughout. You see, Muriel, I 
am pleading his cause now'' — and Mr. Stewart smiled 
bitterly. 

I covered my face with my hands, murmuring: 
Don't plead for him, I know it is right of you, but 



(( 
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I cannot bear it just yet ; I cannot even think of him 
now. How can you?'' 

I felt there was a whole world of reproach in my 
tone. 

'* It is only by thinking of him that I can do as I 
am now doing. I cannot^ must not^ act dishonourably 
by him.'' 

'^ Ah ! how right, how good you are ! " I ex- 
claimed, letting my hands fall and turning my 
flushed face to him. " But oh ! it is easier for you, 
in one way. You can go away, you can think of me 
as you would think of one who is dead ; but no one 
need come between you and your thoughts of me. 
They are yours so long as you wish to have them; 
but I — I must strive not to think of you, not to love 
you. It will be my duty, and it will be a duty that 
will be unutterably hard; and by-and-by it will be 
still worse, when I am bound to him by the closest, 
most sacred ties of all." 

'* I know all this," he said, " and this is why I can 
never forgive myself for bringing this pain into your 
life. I thought of all this last night. I dare not call 
myself a good man — I wish I were — ^but I tried to see 
all this as God sees it. It may be that we shall not 
be able to cease caring for one another; but if we try 
to care for one another rightly, nobly, purely, it will 
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be no sin. It will not be wrong even wlien you are 
liis wife/' 

'^We may meet sometimes, may we not?'' I 
asked. 

'^No/' lie answered, his brow contracting with 
pain^ "we must not meet till time, much time, has 
passed, till your life, please God, is fuller, more com- 
plete than it is now, till your warm loving nature is 
satisfied with such measure of affection as comes to 
you, till you have ceased longing for that which it 
is His will is not to be yours. For your sake, my 
sweet one, we must not meet, and still more for my 
own. I could not trust myself if I saw you often. 
We may love each other safely, rightly, when apart ; 
but it might not, would not be so if we were 
together. And, Muriel, though I do not ask you 
to forget me — I cannot ask that — I will ask you 
to try to engross yourself with much work, much 
thought, much loving care for others. It is only 
by living out of ourselves into other people's lives 
that we can soothe the anguish of unrest. Don't 
let me feel I have spoilt your life; I do so wish 
you to be happy, my darling! Try" — ^he paused 
here, as if it were hard to g6t the words out — "try 
to love Horace ; remember he is to be your husband. 
Your nature is so strong, so tenacious, that maybe 
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you can never give him wliat you have given me; 
but let it be as near it as you can. Think what you 
can do for him — think how you may raise, ennoble^ 
strengthen him; and remember that duty alone 
cannot do this, for duty by itself is a cold pale off- 
shoot of goodness which cannot do much if not 
warmed and helped by love. Will you try?^' 

I said '^ Yes '' in a low voice, but I could not 
answer more. However, he knew I was listening 
with patience — ^knew that his dear words would 
always be engraven in my inmost heart. 

" I will ask one favour, dear child/' he resumed. 

I looked at him. The suffering seemed for the 
moment gone out of his noble face, and in its place 
there was the peaceful expression of one who had 
gained the victory, the grandest victory we poor 
mortals can gain — that of self-control. He was 
enduring pain, but it was that pain of right-doing, 
which brings the truest peace at last ; and so it was 
a pain which could be borne. 

'' Is there anything I can, that I may, do for you?" 
I exclaimed eagerly. 

"Tes," and he smiled at my eagerness almost as 
he used to do in happiet days. " I want you to take 
care of my child. I want your pure good influence 
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to be more or less over her. I want this one safe 
right link to be between us" 

'^ Indeed I will do all I can — ^will love her even 
more dearly than now. But how can I have her 
with me when you — • — " 

"Are near, you were going to say; but next 
summer I shall have some other appointment, pro- 
bably a five years' one, in some country where Kitty 
could not be with me. I think Horace will like 
having her; you, I know, will. I wish her very much 
to spend these five years with you, and then she can 
come to me again/' 

"Five years — ^and far away!^' I exclaimed, all 
thoughts of Eatty, Horace, and myself swallowed up 
in the one terrible feeling that for five long years 
Faulkner Stewart was to pass out of my life — that for 
five years, perhaps for longer, I should not see him 
again. It was so difficult for my naturally joyous 
nature to imagine prolonged unhappiness. It always 
seemed to me that as dawn succeeded darkness, so 
joy must in time efface sorrow. Till he mentioned 
a fixed time before he could see his child again, and 
did not speak even then of meeting me, I did not 
realize how hopeless it all was — ^how, except in letters, 
I should know nothing more of him, unless the time 
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came when I should be able to meet him x^almly^ in 
difEerently ; and my rebellions heart said that that time 
could never, should never come — that I would rather 
love him absent than grow indifEerent to him present. 
Then I thought of him, so noble, so unselfish, alone 
in some distant country, without even his little girl 
to comfort him; and my heart ached for him with 
an exceeding bitter pain. 

"It must not, it shaU not be ! '' I cried. "Why 
should you have to suffer so 7 Stay at home and keep 
Kitty with you. You wish me to have her because 
you think it will make me happier, but why should 
you rob yourself of this one comfort in your life? 
Keep her with you, and I will not come near you* 
I do not wish to be selfish ; I will try to be good and 
brave, will try to bear my cross, and I shall pray 
always that you may be happy. Only don^t go far 
away; let me feel always that there are only a few 
hours between us. You once said you could get 
work in England. Try to do so. I want it to be 
that, if you or I were very ill or dying, we might 
see each other once more — it would not be wrong to 
do so then — ^and that thought, that I might see 
your dear face once again in this world, would be 
a comfort, would be life to me.'' 

The passionate accents seemed wrung out of my 
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tortured heart. I scarcely knew my own voice, it 
sounded so strangely. A look of deep distress passed 
over his face. '* How wrong Tve been to give her all 
this pain,'' he muttered. At last he turned to me, 
saying, " Child, come nearer," and, as I crept closer, 
he took me in his arms, and the tenderness of his 
voice was more than I can express as he spoke. 
"My little Muriel, will it content that poor aching 
heart to know that never shall I care for another 
woman as I care for you, that it is the very depth of 
my love for you which makes me go so far away ? If 
only a little distance were between us I could not 
be sure but that some pretext, some specious plausible 
pretext, might not make me seek to be near you; 
but when I am out of England, when meetings are 
impossible, then, in time, we might not love each 
other less, but we should think of one another 
with the infinite sacred tenderness with which we 
think of those idear ones whom God has removed 
from us; we could pray for each other, and we 
should always know about each other. And you 
will have my child with you, for she must 
go to you. I could not look after her properly 
myself; my work often compels me to be away 
for days, and how could I leave her alone with 
servants, or with a strange governess? Besides, I 
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want the woman I love and revere beyond all others 
to bring up my daughter herself ; not, of course, to 
do the drudgery of teaching — ^you would not be let 
to do it, nor would you have the time — ^but I want 
you to be her companion, her friend, her adviser. 
Will you do^m© this great favour, my love ? Will 
you take this great charge, for my sake ? " 

It was like him to give me the intense consolation 
of feeling that I could do something for him, I who, 
except in this one way, must not show my love for, 
my interest in him. 

''I shall look upon it as a sacred trust,'' I said. 
''God bless you for giving me what will be a true 
happiness to me. It will be my earnest wish, my 
constant prayer, to make her life a bright and good 
one, and to send her to you in a few years a daughter 
worthy of your great love.'' 

" I knew you would understand me, I knew you 
would do this," and again the peaceful look came 
into his face. " I can better bear ^my life now, now 
that I know Kitty will be with you. I have 
told Horace already that, if you and he wish, the 
child will go to you in the summer, when I shall 
have to leave England. He seemed so pleased at 
the idea, and said at once : ' Muriel vnll like that.' 
He is altered, I think ; is less selfish, more thoughtful 
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for others, and oh, how he loves you, child ! I wonder 
what there is in you, you little brown thing, that 
two men should love you so intensely ? Could not 
one have satisfied you ? '' and he sighed bitterly. 

I felt I should indeed have been satisfied if 
only one had cared for me, and that the one near 
me now; but there was no use thinking of that, 
so I turned to the subject which haunted me so— 
his loneliness -when deprived of child, and home, and 
everything. And npw it was I knew what was really 
in Faulkner Stewart. He opened his heart fully 
to me. He did not palliate or put away his dread 
of the solitude which must come to him — to him 
who so peculiarly loved home and a home life, who 
yearned so for true companionship and true sympathy. 
But he comforted me, strengthening me to bear 
my own sad lot; he said he meant, outside his 
busy life, to try to live for others, to do what he 
could to help all who came within his reach to be 
the better, higher, happier for knowing him. "Of 
course,^' he said, " I shall often fail, often hinder 
instead of help; but still, God aiding me, I will 
try that such influence as I have shall be for good, 
and not for evil. I will try out of my own grief 
to help others in their troubled lives. Let us think 
of each other, my sweet Muriel, as workers^ ay, and 
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in time as clieerf nl workers for right and good ; so 
we shall not be very far apart in our lives and 
aims; and when this short life comes to a close, 
when the rest- time comes, we shall once more be 
together, and all pain will be past for ever." 

I cannot repeat more of what he said; it is too 
sacred. He was raised ont of himself ; he even raised 
my poor weak, troubled, sorrowing nature with his, 
so that I could grasp at something higher, nobler 
than the mere gratification of earthly happiness, 
could see that a life of self-abnegation, of loving 
sacrifice for God and our dear ones, is the true real 
life, the life we can take with us into the other 
world — God's own world where evil cannot come, 
and is the life which lives for ever. 

Presently he rose and bade me farewell. I was 
quiet and composed now, and it seemed as if even 
sorrow itself was hushed as he turned at the door 
to give me one last loving look, then closed it gently 
behind him. 

I do not know how long it was after he left 
before I was disturbed. I had sunk on my knees, 
my face hidden in my hands. His dear presence 
was still with me, his words stiU echoing in my 
ears, and I could not realize he was gone till I looked 
up, and . saw Mrs. Davenel. She had been waiting 
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all this time in tlie corridor near his room, so that 
people might think he was with her and not with 
me. I never knew this till long afterwards, and 
it was diJEoult to believe she could show such tact, 
such consideration; but she was roused out of her 
usual hardness by her pity for us, and by the blame 
she gave herself. She bade him farewell when he 
left me, and promised to be very kind to me, then 
came to me; but seeing it was far best I should 
be alone, she left me to the solitude I craved for, 
and kindly forbore any attempt at consolation, which 
just then would have been more than in vain. 



CHAPTER X. 



I SESUHE HT WOKE. 



I WAS not very miserable that first evening after 
Mr. Stewart left me. I did not yet realize my 
trouble, I only felt how he loved me, and it was 
not till after hours had passed, after quiet sleep 
had brought strength to suffer, that I remembered 
the pain of yesterday, remembered with greater 
unhappiness even than for myself how much he 
was enduring. His noble words had roused me 
from my egotism, had brought me to the first best 
stage in the patient endurance of grief — ^viz. the 
thinking outside myself, which made me see that I 
must not let my own spoilt life, spoilt through no 
fault of his or mine, make me selfish to others. If 
Mr. Stewart had proved unworthy of my love, I 
should maybe have gone on loving him just the 
same, but my misery would have been far greater 
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than it now was, would have been bitter to the taste, 
would have broken me down utterly. But, thank 
God, it had been the contrary, and his self-control, 
the quiet manliness with which he had followed, and 
had made me too follow the right, even though it 
cost us so much, had strengthened me inexpressibly 
to bear the trouble patiently. 

Midst much bitter weeping — for each moment 
taught me more clearly the dreary blank there 
must evermore be in my life — I passed that next 
morning in solitude. A headache was my excuse, 
and no false one either, for not leaving my room 
and for seeing very little even of Kitty. I wrote a 
note to Mrs. Davenel asking leave to be by myself 
for a while, and telling her I would go to Horace as 
soon as I could, and then I saw no more of the outer 
world for many hours. 

When darkness began to close in, though weary 
beyond expression I felt better, and then I thought 
I would not wait till the next day to resume my 
life's work, but would begin it at once. The brave 
words which had made that cruel parting bearable 
still rang in my ears ; their salutary influence was as 
strong as ever, so I rose up to go to Horace, to make 
up to him for the miss which I knew my absence 
for so long must have been to him. I felt as if a 

VOL. II. 
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great change had passed over me^ as I walked slowly 
down the passage to his room and softly tamed the 
handle of his door% He was asleep on his sofa, which 
was wheeled close to the glowing fire, and he was 
alone. 

I was very glad of this. I stepped softly np to 
the couch, and drawing a low stool near it, sat down 
waiting till he should awake. 

He looked much stronger; even the two days 
since I had seen him had put more red into the pale 
lips, a more healthy hue into the wan cheek. There 
was a peaceful look on his face which it was rare to 
see, his nature being like his mother^s so essentially 
restless, that his features must I think have had a 
worn look even if he had not been so delicate, but 
now in his sleep it seemed as if happy bright thoughts 
alone came to him. Once he said my name, and I 
shivered as I thought how even his dreams were 
haunted by my most unwilling presence. Poor fool 
that I was, I shrank from every confirmation of the 
fact that he cared for me. 

His face looked very handsome as he lay there 
with the firelight playing over it — a face most women 
could have loved, few could have disliked; but I 
preferred less beauty, and more manly lineaments. 
It was the strength of power, the firm quiet 
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resolution in Mr. 'Stewart's face, which had so soon 
won my affection for him. It was the combined 
weakness and obstinacy, the fitful caprice in Captain 
DaveneFs, which had prevented my according to him 
the admiration which most people gave so largely. 
It had ever been my way, in looking at faces, 
to think, ''what is underneath ?*' and the outer 
covering seemed so unimportant in comparison to 
the soul, the intellect which lay beneath it. But I 
checked myself in these vain and idle comparisons, 
and felt I must turn my thoughts in some other 
direction. So I began to wonder when we should 
go abroad. It was very near Christmas now — ^that 
Christmas which I was to have passed with my 
mother if all this had not been. I had of course 
written and told her everything as soon as Horace 
had sufficiently recovered for me to spare the time 
for a long letter. I had told her I did not love him, 
but liked him very much, and if I married would do 
a.11 I could to make him happy. Mr. and Mrs. Davenel 
also wrote, asking her consent. It was Mr. DaveneFs 
thought, but his wife responded to it with sufficient 
cordiality. 

Before my mother answered these letters she 
wrote to me. She said she could give no consent 
unless I was happy; that she could not have me 

2 
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sacrificed. I told her in answer "tliat I wished it, 
which in one sense I did ; and then, and not till then, 
did she express her consent and approbation to 
Captain Davenel's parents. 

Dear mother, how different she was from the 
prudent mothers of the world ! My happiness, my 
well-being in the highest sense, were to her more 
than any earthly grandeur. I doubt, however, if she 
would have said " Yes" so easily could she have known 
about Mr. Stewart; but she did not, and I resolved 
never should if I could so manage it. Not dreaming 
I should have to go abroad, I had planned with her 
that I would pay her a visit when Horace and his 
mother were gone, and now I supposed this must 
be given up. Yet I did so want to see her before 
leaving England for so long. I thought I would beg 
for a few days' holiday, and resolved I would speak 
about it, if possible, that very evening. I now thought 
of Durnford and home with greater tenderness than 
I had done for weeks. I still was very unhappy ; 
but the bitterness had been taken out of my sorfow 
now that Mr. Stewart and I understood each other. 
My feelings seemed drifting back into their usual 
channels, the one dominant passion no longer hinder- 
ing, but rather enhancing my other affections. All 
good noble love must have this effect. It is only 
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love wrongly indulged in^ wrongly yielded to, whicli 
thwarts and hinders the good in us. I was roused 
from my meditations by the invalid, who slowly 
opened his eyes, and as he saw I was near hito he 
stretched his hands to me with a bright smile of 
welcome. 

" Muriel, this is pleasant ! My mother said I must 
not hope to see you till to-morrow. How is the poor 
head ? '' 

" Much better, thank you,'' I answered with the 
cheerfulness I always summoned up when vnith 
him. 

" I trust you won't have it bad again for ages — I 
have so missed you;'' then drawing me closer, he 
said, '^We are alone, for a wonder," and tried to 
kiss me. 

This he had never done befora; we had rarely 
been left tete-a-tete, and till now he had been so ill. 
But alas ! as I feared would be, with his greater 
strength were coming those things which I shrank 
from most of all. Just now, with the remembrance 
of those interviews with Mr. Stewart so fresh within 
me, how could I bear it ? I drew back quietly, firmly, 
while I felt myself crimson as I said : '^ Not yet, not 
yet ! give me time Horace, I cannot yet." 

He half laughed, and half frowned. " You foolish 
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chSli, yon must do it at last^ yon know; and yet I 
• like that punctilious refinement of yours, which makes- 
you so different from other women. Only remember^ 
Muriel, I cannot always be as patient as I am now. 
You must not try me too far." 

I crimsoned stiU more, and he, seeing how dis- 
tressed I was, forbore speaking on the subject. By- 
and-by, after I had recovered my usual composure^ 
during which time he had been intently looking at 
me— a scrutiny which made me most uncomfortable — 
he said : 

'^ You are looking shockingly ill, now that the red 
flag of distress has disappeared. I can see that your 
face is white and drawn, with huge black circles round 
your eyes. It must have been an out-and-outer of a 
headache, or has it been more ? " 

''A headache is quite enough to account for any 
alteration,'' I answered. "Nothing pulls me down 
more than pain. I shall soon be better.'' 

"But I can't bear to see you like this. I have 
been abominably selfish — ^have worn you out with 
looking after me. I am sure you need change almost 
as much as I do. My father says you agree to going 
with us. I hope you are quite willing ? " 

" I cannot help f eehng disappointed for one thing,'" 
I said; ''I had planned I would go to see my home- 
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people after you were gone, and I wanted very much 
to be with them/' I hoped by saying this to give 
him some reason for the great change I feared there 
must be in my face. 

"Ah, that's it! That accounts for it," he said 
with a relieved expression. *'I know how you love 
your mother and sister, and you ought not to be 
entirely disappointed, so you shall see them before 
we go" 

"Thank you so much,'* I said warmly; "that is 
so good of you to spare me. How long will you give 
me ? How long may I be away ? " 

"How glad you seem to go,'' he said, his face 
clouding over. " And I never meant you should do 
so." He stopped, then went on entreatingly : "I 
cannot spare you, love, you must not leave. They 
must come here." 

" Come here ! " I rejoined in dismay, thoughts of 
Mrs. Davenel, and how she might dislike it, flitting 
through my brain. 

"Yes; why not?" he answered almost pettishly; 
long discussion always bored him, and specially now* 
he was so weak. " I want to know your mother and 
sister, and they can stay as long as they please. I 
can't travel for three or four weeks yet, so they might 
come immediately. You need not fidget about my 
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mother ; I see you are thinking of her. She puts you 
next to me now, looks on you as a part of me ; so any 
wish of yours will be gratified. I know I am selfish 
not to let you go to Dumford, but I cannot. I want 
to get strong for that journey, and unless you are 
near me I shall never be so." 

'^Horace/' I said almost impatiently, "are you 
not getting to depend too much on me ? Think of 
the love and devotion showered on you by everyone ; 
surely that shoutd make up to you for my being away 
for a short time." 

"It does not,'' he said decidedly. "Everyone 
bores me but you. The last two days without you 
have been horrible, have taught me I can't do with- 
out you. My mother is a laborious sort of nurse, who 
jars on me at every turn. It is ' Dear Horace, let me 
now read to you,' or ' Try to eat more,' or ^ Is that 
comfortable?' from morning till night, till I am sick 
to death. Anastasia bleats at me like an old sheep ; 
and the governor, dear old man " — ^as he went on, his 
peevish face softened — "means to be very kind, but 
why will he talk of nothing but shooting and hunting ? 
I suppose he intends to amuse me, and does not know 
it is half-maddening to me to lie here, a poor helpless 
log, and to feel that for years, perhaps for ever, I 
may not be able to do like other men, and must only 
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lead a sickly, namby-pamby existence, which, but for 
you, Muriel, would be unendurable." 

My quick sympathy was roused. "It is very 
trying for you, dear Horace," I said. " Indeed I do 
feel for you, and I only want you not to slight 
others as you do — not to think too much of me, as 
you also do." 

"The more I think of you the better it is for 
me," he answered. " It will, in time, make me think 
of others too, knowing as I do that that pleases 
you." He paused, then broke out suddenly with : " I 
am worried about Stewart's leaving so mysteriously. 
It is all fudge, that business of his. He doubts, too, 
his being back before we leave. I am quite sure all 
arrangements will be muddled without him. We 
shall be like 'The Innocents Abroad,' for I can do 
nothing, and no one else *knows anything. I am to 
be taken away like a sort of recumbent figure — a 
stone effigy. I wonder if I shall be allowed to feed 
myself, even ? " 

I saw one of his irritable moods was on him, had 
been ever since he noticed how ill I looked. Poor * 
fellow, he suffered very much still from weakness, and 
his forced inactivity was a great trial to him ; and yet it 
was these moods of his which I so disliked, which my 
more vigorous nature condemned too harshly perhaps 
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as cliildisli^ and which made me feel it impossible to 
look up to him. 

" I am sure Mr. Stewart was sorry to leave you/^ 
I said. 

'^ I don't know ; he did not seem overpoweringly so. 
He never came near me the night before last; sent 
me a message he was busy writings and then the next 
morning appeared^ looking almost as ill as you do^ 
saying unpleasant business took him away; but it was 
all very unsatisfactory, and he did not look a bit like 
himself. Did you see him before he left ? '^ 

Here Captain Davenel fixed a piercing glance 
on me. 

^' Yes/' I replied ; " he bade me good-bye yesterday 
afternoon.'' 

I was forced to have one deception with regard to 
my betrothed, and this deception was so abhorrent to 
me that I resolved in all else there should not be a 
shade of falsehood or even of prevarication. 

'^I thought he would/' he answered, a trifle 
uneasily I fancied. " He has a good opinion of you. 
Do you know, little Muriel, I was getting jealous of 
you two before the burglary; but his composure, when I 
told him I cared for you, reassured me ; also I saw 
afterwards how you almost avoided each other. 
Stewart is a good ten years my senior, and certainly 
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a plain fellow, yet I could sooner get jealous of him 
than of most. You must never get to like him more 
than you do now, Muriel — ^promise me that/^ 

I promised him I would not. The feverish patch 
on his cheek warned me he was exciting himself too 
much, and it was an easy thing to promise. I could 
not '^ like '^ Mr. Stewart more than I already did. It 
was impossible. 

'rWell, I need not be uneasy," continued Horace 
with a forced laugh, " for you will not see much more 
of him, as he says he will take the first appointment 
he can get next summer. He will then send Kitty to 
us — you understand, Muriel ? — send the child to you 
and to me when we are alone together; send her 
to us in that time for which I so long. I knew you 
would wish to have her, so was glad about it; but 
don^t let even her come between us, my darhng ! I 
want you all to myself. It would kill me if you 
cared for anyone more than for me.'' 

Yes; I was right to deceive him about my love 
for another, to allay any suspicions I feared he might 
have formed from Mr. Stewart's sudden departure. 
He could not bear the truth yet, if he ever could. 

'' I shall dearly love having Kitty with us,'' I said 
gently; "but you know you will always be my first 
care, the chief object of my life. It is my great wish 
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to make you happy, to do what I can to make up to 
you, as far as I can, for the many self-denials and 
sacrifices your delicate health must for some time 
compel you to make. And, Horace, whenever you 
feel worried and depressed, as you now seem, always 
just speak it out to me ; look on me as a stupid sort of 
second self, as your truest friend, for indeed I am, 
and give yourself the full relief of unreserve/' 

I spoke this from my heart, I was so sorry for 
him, for myself, for all of us; then rising up, for 
I felt I could not talk more, I said : " You must let 
me play to you now, it is just the time you like it 
best," and then, by a sudden impulse, bom of pity, I 
stooped low, and kissed him on the forehead. It was 
the first kiss I had ever given him, and it was to me 
the seal of the affectionate friendship I felt for the 
poor sufferer before me ; it was the solemn pledge to 
myself that I would be true to him. 

A warm flush rose to his face as he whispered : 
'* You are a sweet woman — the very life of my life. 
You give me much now; by-and-by you must give 
me still more." 

I then went softly to the piano and played for 
some time. My heart was very sore, and though I 
had just been doing what was right — acting, as 
Mr. Stewart said I ought to — still the burning tears 
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dropped on the keys, the pain within me was so 
great. 

Mrs. Davenel now came in, and stood by my side. 
She listened awhile, but fortunately the room was so 
dark she did not observe my emotion. Then she said 
in a low tone : 

" You are better than your word. You are good 
so soon to come to Horace ; he has so missed you. I 
could do nothing to amuse him.^' This last in a 
slightly aggrieved tone. 

I answered that '^ I really wished to see how he 
was/^ and made no comment on the latter part of 
her speech. It was such a palpable fact, poor old 
lady, that the power of amusing others was not in 
her, that only by uttering the most outrageous false- 
hoods could one have assured her of the contrary. 
Horace called her to him at that moment, and they 
spoke together for a little while, till at last Mrs. 
Davenel said: 

"Come here, Muriel, I want to speak to you.^^ ' 

She always exercised over me the salutary influence 
of self-restraint, so I was quite composed by this time, 
and joined them at once. 

'^ I hear,'^ she said in a formal I-suppose-I-must-do- 
it sort of tone, "that you wish to see your mother 
before you leave England. Under other circumstances 
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of course you would have gone to her, but as things 
are we would much rather you did not leave us; so 
she must come here, and I assure you Mrs. Sterling 
will be welcome, also your sister, if she cares to 
accompany hoT." 

I hesitated before replying. The words had been 
right enough, but the manner was very Mrs.Davenelish. 
It seemed, too, so evident that though she accepted 
me bon gre, mal gre, with wonderful heartiness, yet 
my relations might be not so willingly adopted. I 
shrank from exposing my mother to any coldness, 
though I did so hunger to see her. There was an 
awkward pause. Horace looked annoyed. His mother 
saw he was not satisfied with her. She had acquired 
a way of studying his face, and regulating her manner 
by it, just as one regulates one^s clothing by a 
barometer; so she spoke again, and this time more 
genially. 

" I will myself write to Mrs. Sterling and beg her 
to come as soon as she can. I shall be reaUy pleased 
to meet her.^' 

This was better. I thought within myself that 
perhaps it was as well they should meet, and that 
Mrs. Davenel should see what my mother was — should 
learn to appreciate her. So I answered frankly: 

'^I do wish very much to see my mother. It 
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would have been trying to have gone away for so long 
without saying good-bye to her. I shall be delighted 
to have her here, and thank you much for asking her. 
I am not sure Lottie will come with her^ this air is too 
keen for her in the winter, but there are always plenty 
of friends she can stay with while my mother is 
away/^ 

Horace's face cleared as he remarked: 
"You will be sorry not to see your sister/' 
'^ I shall be sorry," I answered ; '^ but of course I 
most want to see mother, and I want you to like 
her/' I went on timidly. 

" If she is as I fancy she is, an older edition of 
you, there is not much fear but that I shalL Your 
mother's photo, which you showed me the other day, 
is most prepossessing. There is not much chance of 
her proving the frightful caution some mothers are to 
the men who are in love with their daughters. You, 
Madam Davenel," he added, using his favourite name 
for her, and turning with pride to the stately old dame 
who, with the grimness peculiar to her, sat listening 
iio us, " you are, luckily for you, a splendid advertise- 
ment for your daughter as regards beauty, only 
Anastasia does not respond to it as she ought." 

Mrs. Davenel was a singularly unvain woman, and 
took her good looks as a sort of matter of course. 
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People who have always been beautiful often do. As 
a rule she hated any compliment, except from her 
son, but one from him gave her great pleasure. She 
softened visibly as she remarked that she never under- 
stood how it was Anastasia was not better-looking. 
Her features were good and she was tall. 

" Yes,'^ he said, with the candour brothers evince 
about their sisters. "Yes, but she is so limp, and 
colourless, and lathlike. I think you made a mistake, 
mother, not to let her have her village apothecary, 
doctor, or whatever he was. She was not likely to 
have made a good match, and happiness might have 
beautified her." 

Mrs. Davenel looked as black as thunder. Horace 
had not yet shaken off his irritability, that was clear, 
for he knew perfectly'how such a speech would annoy 
his mother. It made me uncomfortable too, for was 
I not another bad match in this family, where great 
alliances had been almost inordinately desired ? 

" According to you I make nothing but mistakes,'* 
said his mother stiffly. 

'^So you do," was his now cheerful answer, for 
he liked rousing her. '* Nothing but mistakes. It's 
your mission, and it's mine to tell you of them. 
Come, never mind, mother,'' he added, catching a 
glance from me; ^^I must be as cross as I please 
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to-niglit, and yon mnst not mind it. I conld snap 
even Mnriel^s head off, only it is sncli a scrap of a 
one it wonld not be worth the nibble/' 

'^I suppose both Muriel And I must try to be 
patient/' responded Mrs. Davenel, less irritably. 

I left the room soon after. I have only writ- 
ten this down as a small sample of the constant 
bickering which went on between mother and son. 
When I was in better tune than on that evening, I 
often managed to divert him from his way of teasing 
her. But I could do nothing just then. I was far 
too depressed to do more than keep my own head 
above water. How I dreaded those long months 
abroad with only those two for my companions. No 
dear old Mr. Davenel, no kindly Anastasia, no Kitty, 

and, above all, no But, I would not pursue my 

regrets into any dangerous channel, as in quietness 
and patience I tried to possess my soul, and strengthen 
it for the future. 

My fiance^ in regaining his health, was like most 
invalids in the convalescent stage — no longer evincing 
the saintlike patience with which they are usually 
credited, but which generally ceases to be theirs when 
they have strength enough to regain their ordinary 

- natures. 

Before me he exerted himself greatly to show self- 
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control, but when I was absent, and the mood on him^ 
he was very trying to those about him. I was often 
sent for, like David of old, to play or soothe away 
his fretful humours. . 

That evening I excused myself from the dinner- 
table, but after th^t resumed my ordinary life. It 
was not the Davenel way to speak much of tho absent, 
so I heard very little about Mr. Stewart save through 
his child who as of yore, talked incessantly of him^ 
reading me bits of his letters — ^letters which made my 
heart ache with their forced cheerfulness and the deep 
gloom which I saw underlying it. He sent me no 
messages ; only once he said how very glad he was 
my mother was coming, and that Kitty must tell him 
all about her. She had accepted Mrs. Bavenel^s 
invitation, which was, I believe, worded cordially* 
Indeed^ like many cold people, Mrs. Davenel was 
warmer in writing than in speaking. 

Lottie, as I expected, could not come, but was to 
spend the ten days or so of mother's absence at 
the Eectory. She was not actually engaged to 
Mr* Estcourt, but if both were in the same mind 
twelve months hence, it was to be. Mr. Estcourt's 
people did not object to the connection, but regretted 
the want of money. Mother agreed at once to the 
waiting plan. Lottie was so very young, only 
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eighteen, that my mother was glad of the delays 
and, as the young people were allowed occasionally 
to write to and to see one another, their case was not 
a mnch-to-be-pitied one. I heard afterwards that 
my engagement to the heir of the Davenels made 
Lottie^B love-path smoother. The Estcoarts were 
proud people, and my translation from the governess 
to the future daughter of the house did my sister 
good. I was glad of this. I knew the change in 
my position ought to make no real difference to 
anyone, but I was learning to know the. world 
better. Trouble was teaching me a good deal. I 
was no longer the careless unthinking girl I used 
to be. I was well aware that my life would no 
longer be the quiet unimportant one it had hitherto 
been; that cares and, by-and-by, great responsibilities 
were coming to me. I rejoiced it was so. The one 
thing that did me good at that sad era of my life 
was working for others. I wished, however, that 
I cared more for wealth and splendour. I did not, 
unfortunately. A home in a wee house, with those 
whom I loved most dearly about me, was far more 
to my taste than all the affluence which would 
surround me henceforth if Horace lived. There 
was always that if, but I thank God that then and 
always I never let that ''if ^' dwell on my mind. I did 

p 2 
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earnestly wish hiin to recover, poor fellow, even 
though it would be to my cost. 

Preparations were being thought of for our 
winter abroad; not the mere packing the slender 
portmanteaus, and the securing the tourists* tickets 
which facilitate and cheapen the poorer travellers' 
route, but the preparations with which rich people 
fatigue themselves almost as much as if they had to 
consider every penny. 

I am sure our difficulties in planning things were 
endless. The only one of the Davenels who had 
ever travelled much was Horace, and a slight relapse 
about this time rendered it impossible to trouble him 
with questions. Mrs. Pavenel had never been 
abroad since her marriage. She and her husband 
agreed in one thing heartily, viz. an intense dislike 
to foreign habits and ways. Poor woman, how she 
loathed the idea of leaving her beloved Chase, and 
all the household contrivances so dear to her 
managing soul, to the chaos of misrule which she 
foresaw would be when she left all under Anastasia^s 
weak rule. Her only comfort was that Mr. Stewart 
was to return soon after we left, and had promised 
to be much at The Chase while she was absent. A 
first-rate courier was engaged at last, and with 
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Captain Daveners valet, and her maid, our small 
suite was complete. 

There had been some talk of a maid for me. 
Horace and his sister both wished it. Anastasia was 
intensely glad I was going to be her sister, and 
was most anxious that all honours should be 
paid me. 

But I would not consent to this wearisome 
appendage to my life. I said a maid would bore 
me horribly, that I should never have my room to 
myself, and that I loved packing and unpacking; 
that I should have nothing for the young woman 
to do, and she would only get into mischief. I could 
have added, but refrained : " By-and-by, I suppose, 
it will be my duty to drift into a fine lady, and be 
as helpless as the rest, but I will put off the evil day 
as long as I can.^' 

At last they yielded to my entreaties. Mrs. 
Davenel was pleased with my decision. I rose in 
her estimation as a sensible girl. She said Ropes, 
her factotum, should help me, and was quite gracious 
about it. 

I think the seeing I gave myself no airs because 
of my engagement, but remained just the same, 
teaching Kitty even up to the last, did me good 
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'with her. She was kinder and kinder to me as the 
time drew near for onr leaving. Once she exclaimed : 
^rMuriel^ I <;ould not bear this going abroad at all 
if yon were not going.'' 

* All this did me good. I fonnd I could better 
endure the tangible aching pain which was always 
in my heart when I was thinking of others, and when 
others were content with me. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE HELP OP SYMPATHY. 



Mt mother was not able to come till after Cliristmas, 
so it was the first time I had ever spent that season 
with none of my own people about me. 

It was a bnsy time at The Chase^ for on the 
Eve there was much giving away of tea> sugar, coals, 
meat, and blankets to the men and women on the 
property. It was really all done with a most lavish 
hand, but with little or no cheeriness about it. Mrs. 
Davenel stood at the head of a large table in the 
servants^ -hall like a sort of cold embodiment of 
<;harity. The people received the things as a right 
which they expected at that season. 

I thought a few warm cordial words with each 
gift would have made a difference to both recipient 
and donor ; but, as it was, it was benevolence with 
such a chill on that all Christmas warmth was 
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frozen out of it. I assisted at the giving away, 
and in a low voice tried to say some pleasant words 
to the few whom I knew; but I was a good deal 
stared at as their perhaps future mistress, while the 
moral atmosphere was not ^uch as to make me lose 
my natural nervousness, though Mrs. Davenel was 
very kind in putting me prominently forward. I 
thought to myself, when the work was over and I 
returned to my own room, that if ever I became 
of importance in that house, I would try to 
infuse more personal liking and sympathy into the 
relations between me and the people around me^ 
would try that Christmas should be to them a 
blessed season not only in name, but in reality. 

The next morning was dull and gloomy, the 
clouds full of the snow which fell in abundant 
quantities later on. 

I only got out once to the early service, and the 
walk to church was cheerless and my heart was 
heavy; but somehow, after an hour spent within 
its sacred precincts, my troubles seemed easier to 
bear, and I returned to the house strengthened for 
the life which lay before me. The rest of the day 
I spent with poor Horace, who was more ailing 
than usual. I had splendid gifts given me by the 
various members of the family, and it was then 
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that Horace placed on my finger a beautiful betrothal 
ring of costly diamonds. It did not give me much 
pleasure, for it seemed to say " No more hope " as I 
looked at its brilliant glitter. It was a sad Christmas 
to little Kitty; her father's not being with her was 
such a blank to her, though I gave her as much 
time as I could away from the invalid's room. A 
most promising governess had been engaged for the 
child, who was to come to her shortly before we left, 
and eventually was to bring her out to us as soon 
as her father left England. She was a widow lady 
— ^both Lady Sarah and my mother knew about her 
—and it was thought she would do very well; but 
I could not bear handing over my darling to a 
stranger, and pleaded that I might teach her almost 
to the very last day. 

I was now able to count the very hours to my 
mother's coming, the time was so near. Mrs. Davenel 
asked me whether I would rather have her near the 
schoolroom quarters, or in one of the huge guest- 
chambers. I begged at once that it might be the 
former, so Mr. Stewart's room was prepared for 
her, the one he had had since the house was broken 
into. 

We had had much snow the day after Christmas, 
and this being succeeded by a steady and very 
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severe frosty the roads were soon in splendid con- 
dition for the sleighsj which were now in constant 
requisition. 

When the morning came on which mother was 
expected, I asked if I might go and meet her, and 
my request^ as indeed was now usually the case^ 
was at once -acceded to. It was with a feeling of 
pleasure^ to which I had long been a stranger^ that I 
wrapped myself in some beautiful furs — ^Mr. Daveners 
most thoughtful gif t— €knd seated myself in the sleigh. 
My mother had slept en route at a friend's house 
to break the cold wintry journey^ so I was meeting 
her by an early afternoon train. The sleigh was a 
roomy one, and there would have been space for 
Kitty; but I was for once selfish. I felt I must 
meet my mother alone; have her to myself for the 
first hour. It was an exquisite drive; the sun 
shining on the fairy world around me made it sparkle 
and glitter as if it were composed of the most 
wondrous jewels. The horses^ exhilarated by the 
intoxicating freshness of the pure air, whirled us 
along at an almost frantic pace^ the coachman being 
scarcely able to restrain their impetuous coursCj 
while the snow was dashed in huge flakes over us 
as we tore through it. I lay back anxiouslyj look- 
ing up into the glorious magic world of the frost- 
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laden trees beneath which we were passing. It was 
my £rst driye in a sleigh^ and it made a deep im- 
pression on me. I forgot myself, forgot even the 
mother I was going to meet, in the curions exultation 
which seized on me. It seemed as if trouble and 
sorrow had never, could never come near me; as 
if this were a sort of glamour Barth where sin and 
grief were unknown; where all that jarred must 
come right at last. Before, however, I had arrived 
at Compton, the cold had invaded even my warm 
coverings, and so susceptible are we to painful as 
well as to pleasurable impressions, that no sooner 
did I feel chilly than my exhilaration disappeared, 
and fully realizing that life was no longer fairy- 
land for me, but just a few weary years into which 
must be crowded many cares and anxieties, I stepped 
on to the railway platform thoroughly disenchanted, 
and paced quickly up and down to restore my 
circulation and pass away the time till the train 
came in. 

I had never been at the Compton Station since 
that first evening when, cold and weary, I had 
arrived there, dreading so that unknown future which 
was to bring so much into my life; and though, 
in a worldly point of view, my position had greatly 
improved, I felt I would gladly have changed back 
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to what I was theo, for, despite all the nervousness 
which the young governess felt, there was a bright- 
ness, and elasticity, and hope, about her which Captain 
DavenePs betrothed could never know. I had always 
been fond of castle-building, of putting myself into 
all sorts of unusual experiences and adventures. 
Sometimes the dreams I indulged in were generous, 
even noble ones ; sometimes they were more selfish ; 
but I am glad to feel they were never sordid with 
low aims before them. 

I had now completely changed, had given up these 
foolish but pleasant girl fancies ; I never castle-built 
at all, never thought of the future farther than I 
could avoid. It is a curious blank in one's life — 
none knows how much so till disappointment has 
brought them to the same — that taking one^s own 
personal self out of one^s life, that divesting oneself 
of hopes, and fears, and individual interests, as I was 
now doing. 

I was thinking, with a curious sort of remem- 
brance of my old buoyant self, as if I had died some 
months ago, so separate was my present self from it, 
when the train arrived. I did not hurry to meet my 
mother. I wanted to see her first, before she should 
see me, I had never been so long away from her before, 
it seemed as if I had forgotten what she was like, so 
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I stood aside watching for lier. Yes ! there she was^ 
God bless her, stepping out of the warm first-class 
carriage (I had insisted on her travelling with that 
much comfort in this bitter season), looking, as she 
so peculiarly had the knack of doing, so dainty, and 
trim, and complete. Like me, she was not tall, but 
there was a wonderful amount of dignity about her 
for so small a woman. I of course looked on her 
as old, or at any rate as getting old ; children always 
think their parents venerable; but she was really 
nearer forty than fifty, and young-looking for her 
age. It was an attractive and somewhat distinguee- 
looking little dame who stood there peering about 
in all directions in the hope of seeing me, for I had 
told her I would meet her if I could. 

With a half-sigh of disappointment she turned to 
speak to the porter about her things, when I touched 
her on the arm. Ah mother ! the dear bright face 
you turned to me, the love which had always been 
mine, which would always be mine, which I could 
enjoy before the whole world, which I need never 
hide, was shining on me out of those dear sweet 
eyes. You did me good from the first moment I 
saw you. 

We were soon in the sleigh on our way home. 
First we talked of nothing but Lottie and her happi- 
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ness. Mother was very fall of it ; it was such an 
unaUoyed pleasure in her life, no hitch, no trouble 
anywhere. 

We spoke in low tones so as to be inaudible to our 
charioteer. Presently mother began about me^ but 
shrinking, I hope imperceptibly, I said : 

'^ Don^t talk of me yet, I would rather hear more 
about Lottie; you know my engagement is very 
difEerent from hers. There has been so much trouble, 
there is still so much anxiety. It is altogether dif- 
ferent, you know.'' 

Mother gave me one of her quick looks. 

" Muriel/' she said, " in one way you look well, 
your face has gained in depth and intensity of 
expression; you look, if I may say so, as if there 
were so much more in you than there was formerly ; 
but yet your eyes have a sadness in them I never used 
to see, they have a sort of far-away look, as if you 
were not reaUy attending, which even while I have 
been speaking to you has never left them. Dear 
child/' and mother almost whispered the words as 
she laid her hand on my arm: ''Do you know why 
I came here ? It was not even so much to see you 
as to see how you were — whether you were happy. 
Even now I cannot let you give yourself to this 
Captain Davenel if he is in the least repugnant to 
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you. The great matcli it is tempts neither you nor 
me, loye, that I know very well, and however good 
or noble your reasons may be for marrying him, 
still I must think of you and your happiness. I 
particularly wished to say this to you even before we 
get to the house. I wish also to have your answer, 
because I shall then better know where I am, and 
how I am to act. Tou will answer me truly, love, 
will you not ? '' 

I knew it must come to this, and because of this I 
had just a little dreaded meeting mother, for I fore- 
boded she would be sure to ask me more close questions 
than anyone else could, or had the right to do. Still 
I had not so soon expected these searching queries. 
I longed to tell her all, she, the only human being, 
save the one now separated from me for ever, with 
whom I could be unreserved ; but there would be little 
use in doing so, for nothing could be altered now, 
and after the momentary relief it might give me, 
there would be only the piain that I had made her 
unhappy abotit me. I knew she had not the 
remotest idea that I cared for anyone, she only 
thought I did not love Captain Davenel, so my 
answer was not so difiScult as it might have been. 
I told her truly I had no repugnance to Horace; 
that, on the contrary, I genuinely liked him ; that it 
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was my greatest pleasure to do all I could for Um ; 
and though I did not love him, " you know, mother," 
I said playfully, '^you know I never was susceptible 
or romantic like other girk, so I can better dispense 
with sentimentality than most ; also you must not be 
surprised if I am graver than I used to be — I am 
among grave quiet people now, and I have scarcely 
been able by letter to make you understand how 
greatly my nerves and strength have been tried 
the last few weeks. Also this change which has 
come to me, though apparently an enviable one, is 
not so bright as it appears." I then explained to her 
a good deal about Horace and his mother, and the 
difficulties in managing between them, and how I 
dreaded leaving The Chase, etc. etc. 

I put it all very well, I fancy, for I half satisfied 
mother, but only half satisfied her. The instinct of 
true unselfish love penetrated beneath the fiimsy veil I 
thought I had so cunningly laid over my trouble, and 
she was sure there was more than I told her. How- 
ever, she determined she would not ask any more 
just then, so she put on an air pf contentment. 

" I do feel," she remarked, " that your life abroad 
will not be ^11 couleur de rose ; indeed it will be almost 
better for you when Captain Davenel and you can be 
without the mother who so chafes him." 
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" I am sure it will be mucli more comfortable for 
him/^ I responded heartily, carefully avoiding any 
undue emphasis on the ^^ him ;^' but I knew how much 
I shrank from that tete-d-tete time which must come in 
our lives if he recovered. Even such an inharmonious 
third as Mrs. Davenel was preferable to me. 

Then we went back to Lottie, and the Vemons, 
and dear Durnford. I laughed like my former self 
when mother repeated to me the quaint speeches 
our poorer neighbours made when they heard of my 
engagement. 

Lottie^s was still kept private, though there was 
a general idea pervading the village that we were 
both more or less off my mother's hands. 

I was reading the other day/^ laughed mother, 
to old Jerry Watts. You remember, don't you, 
Muriel, how he groans, and says at intervals, as one 
reads to him, ' Very pretty reading that, ma'am ; 
it does me a power of good to hear of them holy 
people, and to know they were bad like us, comforts 
us in our sins ; it do, ma'am/ and other such remarks ? 
Well, the other morning, he stopped me in the middle 
of a psalm, to give me his formal congratulations on 
having accomplished a weighty business. ' What 
weighty business, Jerry ? ' said I, for I could not 
imagine what he meant. ' Lor', ma'am,' he said quite 
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impatieDtly, ' to think that you, so fond of them Holy 
Scriptures, should forget a tex' which was ' like a 
command to you, and which you have just obeyed ! ' 
And then, Muriel, I remembered that the weighty 
business was the marrying you two. It is curious 
how people can think that mothers are glad to get 
rid of their daughters. I am sure, except that I hope 
you will both be happy, the idea is horrible to me. 
However, Lottie is mine for some years yet, I trust, 
and by the time she leaves me, you will I hope be 
returned to England, so we may sometimes meet. 
I must do all I can to make your Horace like 
me. 

I thought mother, with her sweet refined face and 
pretty manner, would not have much difficulty in that 
same. 

We were now entering the lodge-gates, and I 
busied myself in pointing out to my dear companion 
such of the beauties of The Chase as were visible 
through the deep snow. 

'^I do hope," I said, "the snow will soon go, 
because the sea always looks its worst in contrast 
with the pure white ground. I want you to see it at 
its best.^' 

" You love The Chase very much ? *' remarked my 
mother. 
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^^ Very very much/' I answered passionately, as I 
caught sight at that moment of the schoohroom crag, 
so fraught to me with precious memories. "My 
happiest hours have been spent here. I mean/' I 
faltered, annoyed at my unlucky admission, '^ I mean, 
of course, they have been happy hours considering ; 
for only one or two things have marred what was 
an unusually comfortable home for a governess, and 
now of course I let myself like The Chase as much 
as I wiU/' 

"I am not surprised you do love it/' said my 
mother, still looking at me with intentness, but 
affecting to take all I said as a matter of course. " It 
is a wonderfully charming-looking place." 

I really began almost to regret her coming, I had 
not realized how difficult it is to keep up appearances 
before one's very own people. But there was no 
more conversation now, as the carriage was stopping 
before the portico, so further speech was luckily 
impossible. 

The sleigh bells must have been heard, for the 
door was flung open at once, and there, awaiting us 
near the great fireplace, stood Kitty, her grandfather, 
and Anastasia. It was very kind of them, this 
•eagerness to welcome mother, and I felt it 

deeply. 
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The old man stepped quickly forward^ taking 
both her hands in his. 

" No need for introductions here, Muriel ; your 
mother is just a little, only a very little, older likeness 
of yourself. Mrs. Sterling, you are heartily welcome 
to The Chase. We must do our best to make you 
happy here. We have so learnt to love and value 
your daughter that her mother should be our most 
honoured guest.^' 

Mother looked very pleased. I could see she had 
been a little dreading the first meeting, and had 
been slightly nervous, but now she became her usual 
genial self. 

" Thank you so much," she said, with her brightest 
smile. ^^A welcome is always pleasant, but this 
is peculiarly so. MurieFs descriptions of you have 
for a long time made me wish to know you all. I 
am sure this must be Miss Davenel, and this the 
little Kitty whom I love already by hearsay. My 
child writes somewhat graphically, so I too feel as 
if we needed no introductions." 

I saw Mr. Davenel took to her at once, but I 
was pretty sure he would. Kitty, who had been 
all eagerness to see her, who had robbed the con- 
servatories to make her room fragrant and pretty, 
now hung back shyly, much as she had done when 
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she first met me; but when she heard her talking 
with her grandfather and aunt, and saw how little 
there was to fear, the shyness fast disappeared, and 
she was soon friends with her. 

We now crossed the hall to go to the morning- 
room, where Mr. Davenel said he believed his wife 
was. I was very curious to see the meeting between 
her and my mother. I was not really apprehensive, 
for I knew mother would know how to manage; 
but still there was always a degree of uncertainty 
attending Mrs. DavenePs mode even of receiving 
her visitors; the caprice of the moment so easily 
influenced her. 

Mrs. Davenel was sitting near the fire, manu- 
facturing some stiff woollen garments, drawing a big 
needle in and out with awkward jerks. She was 
not clever at needlework, being too active and restless 
for that " sitting still '* and soothing feminine occu- 
pation, but, to her credit be it spoken, did much 
work, especially at Ghristmas-time, for the poor. I 
don*t think the clothes she made ever fitted very 
comfortably; the same dimensions had to do for 
fat and thin, tall and short alike; but the intention 
was very good, though th*e execution thereof might 
be imperfect. Near her was the tea-tray of dainty 
old china, with its delicate cups and saucers, and quaint 
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old-fasliioned silver, wluch was my admiration and 
delight^ and which she always used when she was 
obliged to dispense afternoon tea to her friends. 

She rose^ and came forward to meet ns^ a certain 
stiffness permeating her, which I was now trying ta 
ezcnse by thinking it the remains of early shyness ; 
but she was quite civil as she gave my mother> not 
the two chill fingers I was greeted with, but the 
whole of her large white hand. I was amused to 
see the change in my mother ; she was quite different 
from what she had been to her host. Quick tact 
taught her that quiet dignity would please here, and 
be more suitable than cosy geniality. I almost smiled 
when I saw her put on what Lottie and I called 
her " court manner ; '' and the dull gravity with which 
they discussed the journey was just what Mrs. Davenel 
liked; and yet I could see she was surprised, nay 
even provoked, with my mother; and I found after- 
wards it was because she looked so young. Why 
she should have been annoyed I don^t know; but I 
suppose she had fancied she would be old and feeble, 
and so easily patronised — which was what Mrs. 
Davenel loved to do with people. 

But mother was not one who could be patronised ;. 
either she was homely and cordial, or else, as now,. 
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stately and composed ; so that it was impossible even 
to tliink of such a thing with regard to her. 

When Mrs. Davenel, with that abruptness of hers 
which I used to stigmatise as impertinence-^I say- 
used to, for I never now let myself think of such 
naughty epithets — ^remarked : 

" I fear second-class must be cold this weather, 
Mrs. Sterling. Did you not find it so ? And how 
did you manage without hot-water tins, which I 
suppose are only supplied to first-class passengers ? " 

My mother only gave a very quiet smile, as she 
held out her cup for some more tea, and slowly 
answered : 

" How good of you, Mrs. Davenel, to be so minute 
in your inquiries after my comfort." Mrs. Davenel 
slightly flushed at this. My mother's extreme com- 
posure made her feel that her remarks had not been 
in good taste. Mother only smiled again, as if 
amused, as she continued : " I don't know what you 
will say when I tell you I sometimes go third; but 
to-day I have been travelling in unwonted luxury. 
My children insisted on my coming first-class; and 
I can assure you on such a long journey I fully 
appreciated the warmth, and the soft cushions, in 
contrast to the hard boards which are my usual fate. 
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Comfort in travelling certainly makes the fatigue less 
afterwards ; 1 scarcely feel at all tired now. I suppose 
it must be the cushions. I think I should have had 
the hot-water tins in any class, for the railway oflBlcials 
are so civil always, especially when one travels 
alone." 

Mrs. Davenel seemed disinclined after this to ask 
any more inquisitive questions, and as the conver- 
sation proceeded I caught her looking intently at her 
guest, and saw by her manner that she began to 
understand that she must treat my mother as she 
would treat Lady Garth, or any other friend who 
might be staying at The Chase. 

Mr. Davenel had bustled out of the room as soon as 
he had had his cup of tea and had seen that things pro- 
mised comfortably, about which he had been anxious ; 
for, as I had guessed, Mrs. Davenel had not been 
very willing to ask my mother. The little leaven of 
vulgarity which ran through her nature, made the old 
lady fancy that because mother was so poor that she 
and her children had to earn their bread, she must of 
necessity be not quite a lady. 

She had never before known anything about her 
governesses relations, and I saw mother was quite a 
revelation to her, and perhaps would do her the good 
turn of divesting her of one or two prejudices. 
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I was very glad of this. Mrs. Davenel was now 
really kind to me ; and thougli I knew she might be 
to the end of the chapter a difficult woman to deal 
with, still I was beginning to hope that the more 
softening influences growing round her might have 
their effect. I knew that after a bit mother would 
relax in the dignity necessary at first ; and then it was 
my great wish that Mrs. Davenel might like her. 

" How do you find your daughter looking ? ^^ 
asked Mrs. Davenel, after a longish pause. 

"Not so well as I would wish/' said mother, 
turning to me with her loving smile, and laying 
her hand fondly on mine; "but I know how much 
anxiety she and you all have gone through lately, 
and that no doubt accounts for it. I also hope the 
chauge she will soon have will do her much good.'' 

At this moment Mr. Davenel entered the room, 
with a request from Horace that we would go to 
him as soon as we could. 

" Who are the we, Mr. Davenel ? '' I said, 
rising with the ready obedience which the invalid 
exacted from every member of the household. 

" Oh ! you and Mrs. Sterling ; Horace wishes, 
if it would not tire you too much," he said, turning 
to my mother, "to see you before dinner; but 
perhaps you would rather rest first. 
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"I don^t need to in the leasts thank you,^ 
replied my mother cheerfully; ''tea has quite 
refreshed me, and I am wishing very much to know 
Captain Davenel/' 

So she and I went to his room. It was, happily, 
a good day with him ; and he was sitting in a huge 
easy-chair by the fire, looking into the cheerful 
blaze, and doing nothing, as was his wont at that 
twilight hour. As soon as my mother looked at 
the delicate attenuated face, I saw at once how the 
warm womanly pity for him at once rose within 
her. She almost hurried towards him, accepting 
his greeting so heartily, that there never was a doubt 
in my mind from that moment but that the two 
would be friends. After a short conversation also 
about the journey, that inevitable topic with new 
arrivals, but which in this case was conducted much 
more pleasantly than the one downstairs, he said : 

*" Muriel, light the candles please, I want to see 
your mother more clearly. I am a capricious spoilt 
invalid, Mrs. Sterling, and that daughter of yours 
does as much, if not more, to indulge me than any 
of them; she even anticipates my wishes, and yet 
withal she reads me pretty lectures at times. Now 
I want to see whether she has learnt the art of giving 
these same lectures from you. I shall read at once 
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in your face whether the power of giving them be 
there ; and if it is, I shall know what to expect when 
in future times you are staying with us/^ 

Mother joined in his laugh as she replied: ''If 
you are a good physiognomist you will not have 
much difficulty in reading my face. Captain Davenel ; 
but I trust you will see in it, none of the terrible 
things you seem to fear. We women should let 
our preachings be so gentle and persuasive, that 
they ought to leave no unpleasant traces either in 
our faces, or in those of our auditors. Our mission 
should ' only be accomplished in love/ '' 

Mother^s own face looked very sweet as she 
enunciated her favourite doctrine of doing all things 
in love, and I could not help exclaiming : 

''Indeed, little mother, you could not do your 
mission otherwise than in love. Horace, I do not 
remember mamma ever being angry, but she used to 
get so sorry, and that hurt me more than scolding.'^ 

"I quite believe you, Muriel. One has only to 
look at Mrs. Sterling's face to see all this. I assure 
you," he said, turning to her and smiling, " I have no 
prospective fear of my mother-in-law, and believe 
more than ever now what a lucky fellow I am.'' 
He took my hand caressingly in his, and then went 
on : "I need not tell you that I will try to make 
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your daughter happy. I am a cross-grained fellow, 
and if I live, can I fear, be but a creaking wheel at 
best, so I shall often be horribly trying; but I will 
do my best to make her happy, and you content with 
me/' 

After that he and my mother were firm friends. 
Even in that first afternoon I was able to leave them 
tete-a-tete quite comfortably. I made a pretext that 
I wanted to see if her fire burned brightly. Her 
room did indeed look the picture of comfort — not 
plain and simple, as it had been with its previous 
occupant, but done up prettily to do honour to a lady 
visitor. I stood by the window for a few minutes, 
looking on the wintry scene without, and battling 
with the pain that smote me so sore. Everything 
seemed right excepting myself, and the content of 
others jarred on me. It was all happening as I 
so wished. They were taking to mother, and she to 
them; yet I was not satisfied. There was but the 
ona cross in my life, but oh, how heavy was that cross 
— what a dark shadow it cast over everything — ^how 
intolerable was its burden ! I stayed a few minutes 
longer to still myself into my usual calm, then went 
softly back to his room, resolving more than ever to 
be cheerful. 

When I returned, finding that Horace was no 
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longer alone with my mother, and that she looked 
tired, I took her to her room. Mercy offered her 
services, but no one should do anything for her but 
myself, so I made her lie on the sofa while I unpacked 
her things. 

" What a wonderful thing money is, Muriel/^ she 
said, as she lay there watching me flit to and fro. 
"There seems to me such lavish luxury everywhere. 
I suppose Mrs. Davenel and her housekeeper never 
fret if the weekly bills are a few shillings more than 
usual, as I have to do. Do you know that fire seems 
to me such a reckless waste of fuel. I quite long to 
take those big knobs of coal off. I suppose it would 
take an immense time for me to think grandly and 
expensively about things as these people here do. I 
have so learnt for years to count the pence in a 
shilling and try to make twelve pennies do the work 
of twenty, that I am absolutely demoralised as regards 
doing things handsomely.^^ She paused half laugh- 
ingly, and then went on : " What numbers of rooms 
and acres of passages there are here; they almost 
oppress me ! I hope, little one, you love grandeur 
better than I do, for indeed you will have plenty 
of it.'' 

"Yes, indeed 1 shall,'' I replied, "but I am very 
like you, and my coming splendour oppresses me too» 
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Lottie would have suited all this sort of thing much 
better than I, and she will marry a struggling bar- 
rister and have to economise. It is always the round 
peg in the square hole, is it not ? '* 

" Perhaps so,^' said mother ; " still I do not think 
she would have suited Captain Davenel so well. I 
can now quite understand his having taken to you. 
And oh, how he loves you! He has just told me 
that he knows his love has the shadow of death over 
it, and feeling he may be so short a time with you, 
makes him grudge every moment you are absent 
from him.^' 

''Did he say that?'* I said sadly. ''I did not know 
he thought so unhappily about himself, poor fellow ! '* 

"1 don't suppose he always feels like that. I 
should think he is one whose moods vary quickly, for 
at other times he spoke of his longing and his hope 
to be well, and to be married and to have you all to 
himself, and then talked of all the immense number 
of things he would show you when you are abroad.'' 

I shivered involuntarily; but just then the gong 
sounding, I exclaimed: '' Mother, if you don't get 
up quickly and dress, you and I wiU both be late, 
and that is the very worst crime you can commit 
here to start with. I know you are going to wear 
that black silk you have so daintily trimmed up 
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with that sweet old point lace of yours; I have 
put it ready for you, and near it the lace cap to 
match. I will now i;un and dress myself, and then 
come back to finish you off. I do so want you 
to look well and bonny/' 

I hurried off to my own dressing, and then re- 
turned to fidget about mother in no doubt an aggra- 
vating way, for she was not used to be otherwise 
than very independent ; and when she was ready we 
went down to the drawing-room. 

The evening passed off very well ; the new arrival 
did us all good. There had been of late so much 
anxiety at The Chase, and so few visitors had been 
with us, that we had all grown to be very melan- 
choly. Mother was like a fresh element to us. She 
told Mr. Davenel plenty about Lady Sarah Vernon, 
whom he remembered quite well ; and talked of poor 
people with Mrs. Davenel, though their views as 
how to treat them differed widely. She discussed 
art needlework with Anastasia, who had a weak 
taste that way, and she taught Kitty a new game. 
I sat idly by, feeling I could not try to amuse, 
and that my place was more than amply filled. 
Then came bed-time. I went with her to her room 
and stirred the fire, though it was brighter than 
bright already;, but who does not know the satis- 
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faction of poking a fire whether it needs it or not, 
when the thermometer is any number of degrees 
below zero ? 

"I shall leave you now, mother/' I said, fondly 
kissing her. '^It is long past ten, and you are so 
tired, or you ought to be/' Had I stood in the 
Palace of Truth, I should have been constrained to 
add : " And I dread a tete-d-tete with you, you 
watch me much too closely/' 

^'MurieV^ said my mother earnestly, not letting 
go my hand but drawing me near her on the sofa, 
'^Muriel, do you think the old mother can go to 
sleep comfortably to-night till she knows the why 
of her daughter's face? Dear child, what is it 
that is wrong ? What gives you, when you think 
no one is observing you, so pitifully sad a look ? 
All here seem very kind to you; they quite pet 
you. Captain Davenel loves you as few women are 
loved, and you like him very cordially, are thoroughly 
comfortable with him ; and yet your face will haunt 
me to-night, unless we can talk it all out as we used 
to do." 

" My face ! " I said, laughing awkwardly; "there 
is nothing in it, save that I am very tired and sleepy. 
Don't you remember how fractious I used to get 
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if I had not my full allowance of slumber ? Do let 
me go, dear mother.'* 

Her only answer was drawing my head down 
to her shoulder, and her fondly stroking my 
hair. 

" What is it, Muriel ? Surely you will tell 
mother ? '' 

Then I could bear it no longer. I slipped from 
her arms on to the ground, crouched there with 
my head in her lap, and burst into sobs. I could 
not control myself for some time, but she waited 
quietly. Only by mute signs, by tender caresses, 
did she show how the mother's heart was throbbing 
for me. At last she fairly took me in her arms, as if 
I were still the baby Muriel, weeping out some childish 
trouble on her faithful bosom. 

" My darling ! " she said, when I was better 
able to listen to her, "whether or no you tell me 
what it is which is grieving you, I am glad you 
have this outlet, it will do you good. My child, 
I have been anxious about you this long while past ; 
your letters have never satisfied me ; there has been 
in them so much about others, but so strange a 
silence about yourself. Did you think, precious one, 
that I would have been content to let you go so 

VOL. II. K 
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far away, and for so long, and not to have seen 
yon? No; if the Davenels had not asked me, I 
meant to have taken lodgings at Gompton or in the 
village here, for I was resolved to see how things 
really were with yon. If telling me will help yon, 
wHl diminish your grief, give yourself the relief, 
love. I think I sufEer almost more for you now 
than I should do if I knew. But it shall be as 
you wish. I am sure your secret is no wrong one. 
It is, I fear, bitter and hard to bear ; but I know 
it is nothing you are ashamed of, and so I will 
remain in ignorance of it, if you prefer it so. Only, 
love, do give yourself the relief of coming to me 
when you wish ; let yourself feel you need not wear a 
mask before mother.^' 

I was quite still now, and felt all through me the 
soothing help of the true nnselfish sympathy which 
was proffered me. I said: 

'' Dear mother, how good, how kind you are ! How 
well you understand me ! There is nothing wrong 
in my trouble, and we have done right all through. 
I say wCf mother " — I went on blushing crimson as 
I spoke — '^ because there is another in it; so I think 
it is best to tell you no more about it, whatever 
you may or may not guess. Nothing can be altered 
now, and you could not help me one bit ; so, dear 
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mother, unless you order me to speak, I think I 
would rather not/' 

"I shall never make you speak/' said my mother; 
" I trust my children implicitly, so I shall ask you 
nothing, will try even not to guess what it may 
be; only, does it comfort you one little bit to be 
with me, to feel you need be under no restraint with 
me ? Oh how I want to comfort you ; how I want 
to take away your pain; how I suffer in your 
suffering ! '' 

"You do comfort me, love,'' I said; "you have 
done me good already; and though I had best not 
confide in you or anyone, still the feeling you 
sympathise with me helps me so. Mother" — here 
I raised my head, and looked into her dear eyes, 
which were full of tears for me — " mother, this pain 
will pass, I am sure it will; at least the sharpness 
of it must in time. It is only the pain of wrong- 
doing which lasts, which is unendurable. He has 
helped me to understand all that, and he spoke to 
me such words of comfort. I assure you even now 
at times I feel quite peaceful. I am very seldom 
like this ; but seeing your kind face has just at first 
upset me and made me foolish. Do stay till we go away. 
I want you near me ; you will make me strong, make 
me brave, will you not ? " 

B 2 
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" But must this sacrifice be, Muriel ? You know 
I am for right doing at any cost; but sometimes 
morbid feelings — and yours have been overstrained 
of late — lead us to see things in a distorted point 
of view ; make us suffer unnecessarily. Are you ab- 
solutely sure you must go on with this engage- 
ment, which I see costs you so much? I will end 
it all for you, if it can be so managed/' 

I thought a few minutes, more to show her I 
was not speakiug from impulse than from any idea 
that things could be altered, and then said : ^' Mother, 
I can scarcely call this a sacrifice or a giving up, 
because I did not know another's feelings were also 
involved in it till after I was engaged, till every tie 
of honour bound me to keep to my engagement. Also, 
mother — and this is my greatest reason — I cannot break 
my word to him, for it might even cause his death.'* 
I then explained to her how very ill he still was, and 
must be for some time, and that, though there 
were good hopes of his ultimate recovery, any shock 
or disappointment might be fatal to him. 

Mother saw and understood it all now better than 
she could have done before. With the deepest re- 
luctance she agreed with me, that I could not act 
diEEerently than I was now acting. It was a great 
comfort to me to hear her say this, for since I knew 
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another was unliappy as well as myself I had often 
worried myself with doubts as to whether I had acted 
wisely, whether I ought not to have considered him 
more ; but now mother's opinion comforted me, and 
I was able to listen to her as she tried to cheer 
and strengthen me with brave loving words, which 

spoke of the beauty of lives spent unselfishly ; which 

• 

showed me how out of my own grief I might help 
others; which pointed out the noble work which lay 
before me of raising and brightening the sad life 
of the poor man to whom I was so much. Then my 
mother begged me to try more than she saw I had 
yet done to seek for the highest Help of all in my 
difficult life, without which Help all efforts of mine 
must and would prove failures. 

We talked long that evening. At last she sent 
me to bed full of courage and patience. I fell asleep 
immediately from pure weariness, but I believe she 
watched and prayed through the long hours of the 
night. The dark circles round her eyes showed me 
she could have had but little rest, though she would 
not confess to it, but was quite her own cheery self 
when I met her on the next morning. 

I do not think my mother remained long in the 
dark as to my secret, though she never let me see 
she suspected it. One day, when we were in the 
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schoolroom, she noticed Mr. Stewarfs photograpli, 
and saying how she liked the expression of the face, 
asked whose likeness it was. This brought Kitty to 
her, full of voluble explanations, and out came many 
innocent little revelations as to how much father used 
to be in the schoolroom, and how he used to walk 
and ride with us till Uncle Horace fell iU, and how he 
went away so suddenly on business^ a,nd seemed so 
dreadfully sorry to go. 

I oarefuUy kept my head bent over my work, so 
could not tell how mother looked, as the small prattler 
went chattering on ; but afterwards I knew she then 
began to suspect the truth. But though I sometimes 
managed to sit alone with her, so giving myself the 
comfort of her unspoken sympathy, we never again 
returned to the conversation we had had on that first 
night after her arrival. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE COMPTON ASSIZES. 



All this time a small dread had been weighing over 
me. The Assizes were drawing near, at which I 
should have to be present to give evidence against 
the unfortunate men who lay in Compton Jail, 
awaiting tieir trial. 

Indeed, these same assizes were the cause of a 
delay in our leaving England. After jny mother 
had been -^ith us a week, the snow and frost broke 
up, and as is sometimes the case in January, a spell 
of warm genial weather set in. I believe we would 
have taken advantage of it for our journey, but that 
I could not leave till the trial was over. 

The dostor talked of Captain Davenel and his 
mother going first, and my joining them afterwards, 
which could easily have been arranged; but this 
Horace would not consent to, so there was nothing 
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for it but to make all preparations for leaving as 
soon as possible after I was set at liberty. I could 
not help feeling rather frightened about having to 
be a witness. I had never been in a court before^ 
and had a certain fear of the majesty of the law^ 
combined with a dread of lawyers, which most 
people possess, till familiarity teaches them that 
they are much like other folk, only with their wits, 
from training and practice, a little more sharpened. 
I had one comfort, viz. that no testimony of mine 
would directly lead to the conviction of these hapless 
burglars, for their fate was pretty certain beforehand, 
and as I had never seen them without thair masks, 
I need not even identify their faces; bit still, I 
shrank from the very thought of having to appear in 
public, and of answering questions before a crowded 
court. Mr. Davenel also would have to gire evidence 
for himself and his son, so would accompany me. 
My mother had a great wish to be of the party; 
but it was decided she should stay with Horace, 
and that Mrs. Davenel should go with us instead. 
Her evidence was not in the least needed, but she 
said she wished to see the trial, and above all, to 
see justice done to Stubbs the footman, who really 
had originated the whole thing, and whom his former 
mistress viewed with the most extreme dislike. 
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I believe too, that Mrs. Davenel guessed that, 
the trial exciting much interest, numbers of the 
county jJeople would come to see it, so it would 
be, as it were, my first appearance in public, and 
with the eagerness she threw into everything, and 
specially those things which affected her son, she 
was now most desirous that everyone should know 
and do justice to his fiancee, therefore she wished 
herself to introduce me to such of her friends as 
would be there. So in every way it was a some- 
what trying ordeal through which I had to pass. 
Still I comforted myself by thinking that one dis- 
agreeable thing would help to divert my mind from 
the other, and that probably it would only be a few 
hours' business at the most. 

We were at dinner the Sunday preceding the 
assize-day, when Mr. Davenel said : '' It is very 
stupid of Stewart not being able to come here. 
I think he might have managed it if he had 
chosen.^' 

It was quite a long time since I had heard his 
name, and I started involuntarily. Mrs. Davenel 
gave me one quick glance as she answered: "I do 
not think he can really help it. ' I know it is very 
inconvenient to him to have to come to Compton 
at all, but by being there by the last train on 
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Tuesday lie can manage to be at the assizes tlie 
next day, and tlien can return to his work on 
Wednesday evening if the trial is over by then." 

''I don^t believe in that important business of 
his," said the old man pettishly; ^'I am sure he 
could have given us a couple of days at least. Shall 
you send Kitty to him as he wishes ? " 

"Yes, I suppose so," answered Mrs. Davenel; 
''she and Mercy can go to the hotel at Compton, 
and be there while he is staying there. The child 
won't see much of him, and it is a troublesome 
arrangement, but it is natural he should wish to have 
her with him." 

In the midst of the excitement these few 
sentences aroused in me, I noticed the unwonted 
softness of Mrs. Davenel's manner; she never used 
to speak so gently with regard to her son-in-law, 
but she had learnt to value him at last. 

I was so ignorant about all legal matters, that 
I had never thought he too must be a witness at 
the trial, that his evidence would be worth more 
than any of ours, and that Captain DavenePs enforced 
absence made his testimony all the more necessary. 
Thus it was as fixed as the ancient law of the Medes 
and Persians that I was to see him again, that unless 
death or sickness came to either of us, we must on 
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this very next Wednesday meet each other, be in 
the same room together, probably speak to one 
another. 

I longed to rush away to think it all over, but 
had to stay there controlling my rebellious heart. 
I had to listen with the quiet composure of one to 
whom all this was, or should be, indifEerent. 

I knew our meeting would be only in public, that 
he himself had no doubt arranged that it should not 
be more than that; that he purposely avoided 
coming to The Chase because of me. Like Mr. 
Davenel, I did not believe in the importance of the 
business which prevented his giving us a few days. 
I had been all these weeks schooling myself to 
realise that I might never meet him again — that he 
had passed out of my life for ever; so the joy 
of knowing there must be this one precious glimpse 
of him, which it was not wrong for us to have, was 
very great. • 

I would not let myself remember how short and 
unsatisfactory it must be. I just seized on the one 
fact that I was going to meet him once more, and 
that very soon, and then I let myself dwell on it. 
I thought no more of the dreadful cross-examinations, 
on the being inspected by the county people, all of 
which had before been so formidable to me ; I now 
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only felt one thing — that he would be there; and 
the rest did not seem worthy a thought. 

After dinner I went to Horace and mother, and 
I gave him a good deal of the sacred music he so 
loved. He was not inclined to talk, but very inclined 
to listen. He was exceedingly vexed he could not 
be with me at the trials and I fancied, as I had once 
or twice before fancied, that he was annoyed, not 
so much that he would not see Mr. Stewart, as that 
we, or rather I should meet him. 

Absorbed in the small world of the sick-room, 
which was just now his only one, he, like me, had 
forgotten that Mr. Stewart was certain to be required 
as a witness, and the knowledge of it evidently vexed 
him. 

I believe, as far as Horace was concerned, it would 
have been far wiser if his brother-in-law had come to 
The Chase, for his marked avoidance of it aroused 
saspicions, and I am sure Mr. Stewart would have come 
could he have guessed that his absence had had such 
an effect. 

I tried to be much as usual the next two days, 
but it was very difficult, so I kept as much away from 
the invalid as I could without exciting notice. How 
well I remember standing at the hall-door on the 
Tuesday afternoon watching Kitty — ^happy, radiant 
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Kitty, starting off with Mercy to meet her father ! I 
fear more longings went with her than I even acknow- 
ledged to myself. The child's last words were : 

"I will give father your love, Miss Sterling; he is 
sure to ask after you/^ 

I said no word to contradict her — ^perhaps I had 
not time — as the carriage whirled away. Mother stood 
near me ; she had been like my shadow since I had first 
heard these news. Even she could not guess how her 
calm gentleness stilled my nerves, and helped me to 
control myself. A great deal is said about the power 
sympathy, both in words and actions, has over our 
lives — ^that sympathy which is so high and noble from 
the high-minded, and which is so corrupt and base 
from those whose aims are of the earth, earthy — ^but 
little is said of that beautiful phase of it which, 
voiceless and mute, shrouds itself in tender silence, 
bearing for you, suffering for you, and yet never 
obtruding its pity on you, which, standing aside in 
unselfish loving patience, gives you far more comfort 
and help than if it demanded your confidence and 
insisted on your unreserve. I did not know how much 
my mother knew or guessed what I was feeling, but 
I only knew she felt for me, and that I was not alone 
in my trouble. Only once did she say anything which 
ehowed she understood. As the carriage which con- 
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veyed Kitty to Oompton disappeared in the far 
distance she tamed to me, saying: 

"My love, I wish I were going with you to- 
morrow; and, indeed, if it would help you, if you 
would like to have me, even now I will manage to go/' 

" I would rather be alone, mother,'^ I replied. 
" Never fear for me, all will be well, never fear," and 
I looked her steadily in the face. 

She put her arm tenderly round me as she 
whispered : 

" My darling, don't trust in yourself alone ! " and 
then we said no more, though I think her uneasiness 
did not diminish, but rather increased. 

She was very good and kind, and the next morn- 
ing, when I got into the carriage with Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenel, I knew I left one behind me whose thoughts 
and earnest prayers would be following me through 
each moment of that eventful day. 

" You are looking very well to-day, Muriel," said 
Mrs. Davenel, when we had driven some little distance y 
and after she had somewhat perturbed me with the 
fixity of her gaze : " You have a pretty colour, and 
your dress is well chosen; exceedingly quiet, yet 
stylish-looking." 

I was glad she was pleased; but, indeed, she- 
should have thanked my mother, and not me, for 1 
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was intending to- wear my ordinary garb, when she 
insisted on my putting on rather choicer things, 
saying she really must teach me more vanity, for 
it was my duty to dress now to please others, and 
so to be more careful. 

My mother was quite right. It was always a 
disappointment to Mrs. Davenel, who thought much 
of personal appearance, that I was not pretty, so it 
was only due to her that I should make the very best 
of myself. 

'^ Will there be many people in court ? ^' I asked 
quite calmly. 

It was so curious not to feel a vestige of the panic 
which had invaded me only a few days previously. 
All I was conscious of now, was that every swift roll 
of the wheels was bringing me ever nearer to what 
was an inexpressible longing in my life. 

"Yes,^^ said Mr. Davenel, "it will be densely 
.crowded. Near London, this housebreaking would 
have been only a small affair, but here it is quite 
an important thing, and I fancy many of our friends 
will be eager to see how we comport ourselves under 
examination. I shall be intensely glad when it is all 
over. I am sure, Muriel, you will make a better 
witness than I shall. I always get so muddled ; 
don't I, Katherine ? " 
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*' Ihave only seen you once under cross-examination/* 
was the cold response, '' and then I was thoroughly 
ashamed of you. I cannot, for the life of me, see why 
you should be nervous, Edward : you have simply to 
say what you know, and stick to it. Why should 
you dread those pert young barristers? You really 
must try to-day not to stammer, and turn red, and 
entangle yourself in your statements, making them 
impossible to be believed at last. I only wish I could 
give evidence for you.*' 

'' I wish with all my heart you could, my dear," 
he said, sighing ; " but, since I was last a witness, so 
many gray hairs have come on my old head, that I 
hope some respect will be felt for them, and I not 
be bullied so much.** 

" Fudge ! ** said Mrs. Davenel, " as if barristers 
respected gray hairs ! All they care for kre their 
fees, their jokes, and their good dinners. They 
respect nothing. Your credulity is preposterous.** 

Mrs. Davenel had an extreme dislike to the legal 
profession, carrying it to such an extent that it was 
with extreme difficulty she had been induced to go 
to a lawyer about her will. She had positively wished 
to will away her immense wealth, by the help of 
one of those books about wills which can be bought 
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for a few pence, but had happily been persuaded to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Davenel made her no answer ; silence was so 
very mach the best mode in which to meet those 
remarks of his wife's, which were tinged with acerbity. 
Presently turning to me, he said : 

" I know the judge — Sir Francis Denman — very 
well. He is an old friend of mine, and would have 
come to The Chase, only we are such an inconvenient 
distance from Compton.'* 

"And a very good thing, too,'* said his wife. 
''I am sure, if every assize-time we were overrun 
with those sharp-tongued men who chop up one's 
ideas piecemeal, and turn them into ridicule, our 
lives would be unendurable. Why, the last time 
Mr. Flint, that horrid Q.C., stayed with us, he 
made game of everything, even of me! 

"He made game of everything but the game, 
said Mr. Davenel, hazarding his small joke with a 
certain amount of temerity. "He was a capital 
fellow, but the worst shot in the universe. Still, my 
love,'' he added, marking Mrs. Daveners annoyed 
face, for of all things she hated jokes, "I am sure 
you are right, and perhaps it is as well we are such 
a distance from Compton." 
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'' Of course it is ; it is absurd of you arguing 
the point," she rejoined snappishly, and after that 
we lapsed into the silence which Mrs. DaveneFs 
decisive remarks usually imposed on her auditors. 
She really was not angry, but because no one ever 
dared to contradict her she had grown into a mur- 
muring way of talking as if she were. 

We were now approaching Compton, a quaint> 
primitive, and rather picturesque-looking town, which 
returned one member, and was, in its own estima- 
tion at any rate, a very important place. No great 
measure could be proposed in Parliament but Oompton 
had its little say about it. Meetings were held in it 
at which speeches were made, sometimes not at all 
bad ones, and then deputations would be sent up to 
London, and three lines in The Times recorded 
that Compton had entered its protest against such 
and such a bill, and after that no more was heard 
about it. But I don't think the little town was 
the worse for the healthful stir which this small 
political fever roused from time to time in its 
otherwise lethargic bosom. 

Then too, it had its assizes twice or three times 
a year. It was quite imposing, on a small scale, to 
see the judge in his scarlet robes, like a full-grown 
marionette, driving in state down the chief street to 
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tlie old Manor Honse^ from which from time imme- 
morial the inhabitants were compelled by the lease to 
tnm out, that he might dwell there. 

The young ladies of Compton obtained, I believe, 
some feeble pleasure, which enlivened their otherwise 
dull existence, in seeing barristers, wigs and gowns 
and all, parading the streets, not talking, as they 
might be supposed to do, weighty matters of law and 
judgment, but indulging in gossip or cracking their 
harmless jokes among themselves. Still their stay 
in Compton was for so brief a while, and the ladies 
were so completely out of it all, that I think their 
lives would have been entirely stagnant but for the 
militia, or volunteers, or such like, who in the spring 
time usually spent some weeks in the town, causing 
some slight intermittent gaiety to spring up for their 
benefit. 

I do heartily pity the lady inhabitants of very 
quiet country towns. Men have their occupations, 
and at least read the newspapers and study politics, 
but the women consume their own lives in the most 
weary tedium. Literature is usually at a low ebb, 
everybody meets everybody else every day, bo every- 
body wearies of everybody else ; on becoming too inti- 
mate their friendship, boiled to rags, grows insufferably 
tasteless and insipid. 
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It is no wonder, that for lack of better things, 
the women take refuge in petty gossip and 
foolish flirtations, and live altogether a Ipwer standard 
than they were meant to do — a lower standard which, 
alas, reacts on the men around them, and when, 
by-and-by, from pure idleness and ennui they drift 
into some foolish marriage, reacts again with fatal 
effect on their children ; and so the evil of insujfficient 
occupation for both mind and body da capons itself 
from generation to generation. These are grand days 
for progress, education, and improvement for the 
lower classes, and in our desire to benefit them we 
are perhaps overdoing it all. But I wish some 
thought could be given to the needs of idle young 
ladies, whose warm hearts, fair average capacities, 
and ill-trained natures are starving for lack of proper 
nutriment. Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do, we were told in our nursery-days. 
Surely half the scrapes young ladies fall into may 
be attributed to the inactive lives to which they 
are condemned, because forsooth the ignorant mothers 
have never trained their girls to be either intellectual 
or useful, or better still, both ; for I hold to it that 
the more inteUigent the woman is, the better wife, 
mother, and housekeeper she will make. Men think 
pretty ignorant girls of eighteen very charming. 
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and when they marry them^ hug to themselves fondly 
the delusive idea that they will become their second 
selves, the sweet echo of their complete minds. 
Alas ! when will they learn that ignorance and a 
lack of desire to improve are closely allied to obstinacy 
and narrow-mindedness, and that these influence and 
militate against the happiness of home down to its 
smallest details? 

But all this is a digression, and most certainly the 
above thoughts did not come to my mind on that 
eventful day as we drove through Compton, but were 
rather the reflections which from time to time I had 
made, as I had noticed the listlessness, frivolity, petty 
aims, and small deceptions of girls of my own age, 
who had not been so fortunate as I in having a wise 
mother to train them to be busy, and consequently 
to protect themselves against ennui and its twin-sister 
discontent. 

We now stopped before a huge and hideous pile 
of red-brick building, dignified by the title of Town- 
hall, and where of course the trial was to be held. 
We entered an exceedingly dirty - looking stone 
vestibule, crowded with idlers, and then were 
shown into a side room, where we took ofE our 
outer wraps. I had never been in a court of law 
before, nor have I seen one since, and being 
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just then very absorbed took little notice of what 
was around me. I daresay more civility was shown 
to us than to ordinary witnesses, but even of that 
I am not sure. One of the oj£cials told us our trial 
was just coming on, a number of small ones having 
already been disposed of, and that the judge was 
resting in his own room for a few minutes. When, 
however, Sir Francis Denman heard we had arrived, 
he came in to greet his old friend with great warmth, 
and Mrs. Davenel with extreme politeness. He was 
a cheerful, and very unimposing little man, with 
reddish face and hair of the like hue, but when 
in his chair of state at once assumed an air of cold 
severity which was most impressive. 

Mr. Davenel introduced me to him as the young 
lady who would have to be one of the witnesses. 

'^ And I hear,^' said Sir Francis kindly, " that you 
are a very important one, and that your part in the 
affair was also a very brave one.^' 

" Yes,^* said Mr. Davenel, " we are proud of our 
heroine, though I fancy she is at present quaking 
in her shoes at the thoughts of having to give 

evidence." 

" I confess I shall be glad when it is over," I said. 
" I dread it altogether, and above all I dread seeing 
those unfortunate men. Of course they are much to 
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blame^ but I don't know that that makes me less 
sorry for them." 

"That feeling does you credit^ my dear young 
lady/' said the judge. "I am an old bachelor; 
but if I had married^ my wife and daughters 
should never have attended any trials un- 
less obliged to, as you now are. If the fair 
sex knew how it weakens their influence over us> 
when we see them thrusting themselves into places 
manifestly unfitted for them, I believe they would 
not often be in courts of justice at any rate. You 
need not be nervous. Miss Sterling. You will not 
have a bad time of it, and you look as if you would 
make a capital witness. I am very sorry, Mrs. 
Davenel, your son has been so ill; I trust he is 
recovering well.'' 

''He is going on fairly well, thank you," she 
answered ; /' he will go abroad as soon as possible 
now, and that will, I trust, set him to rights. We 
have only been waiting till this trial is over. We 
did not wish to start without Miss Sterling, who^ 
as I daresay you have heard, is engaged to my 
son." 

"Oh yes!" said the little judge, with a good- 
humoured twinkle in his eyes; "I heard it was a 
most romantic business from beginning to end. You 
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must let me congratulate you, which I do the more 
readily now I have had the honour of meeting the 
young lady/^ 

He made me a pleasant little bow, and then said : 

" I can't stay longer now. Luckily for you, there 
is such a pressure of business these assizes, that we 
can't allow any delays. You will be the sooner set at 
liberty. I have told them to give you places near me." 

He bustled off^ his robes hanging about him in 
the ungraceful folds in which the masculine sex 
usually wear garments of the petticoat type. We 
followed almost immediately. I felt as if I were all 
eyes, for I was looking everywhere for the one 
witness whose coming was of such importance to 
me. No doubt he was delaying to the last moment, 
curtailing, as far as he could, the precious time in 
which I might see him. He was, I suppose, right ; 
but in my intense longing to see all I could of him I 
felt as if it were cruel, but I was neither patient nor 
reasonable on that sad day. 

I tried to interest myself in my surroundings. I 
had formed in my own mind a very grand idea of 
what a court of justice should be. I thought it 
would be a vast chamber, in which forensic eloquence 
would re-echo from wall to wall, and distant views 
lend dignity to the scena I founded my ideas on 
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pictures of Lord Russell's, Warren [Hastings'^ and 
other great trials in or oat of Westminster Hall 
where the painter's licence gives almost a bewilder- 
ment of space. I knew, of course, that the legal 
arena at Gompton would not be so huge, but still I 
was prepared to be deeply impressed. What I saw 
was this : a very moderate-sized apartment panelled 
all over, with curious boxes of the pew type of every 
shape and dimension dotted about it. The room wad 
very hot, stuffy, and dingy; was densely crammed 
with people, and it seemed as if judge, jury, prisoners, 
counsel, solicitors, reporters, and general public were 
huddled en masse close together, with small breathing 
space between them. Compton Town-hall may have 
been an unfortunate specimen, but I believe courts 
of law, almost without exception, do much need 
revision, both in the way of convenience and health. 
We were placed close to the judge, and there 
being a slight delay before our trial commenced, there 
was quite a buzz of talk going on among the ladies 
and gentlemen who sat around. I thought of what 
Sir Francis had just said regarding ladies being 
present, and when the prisoners, pale and haggard 
from imprisonment and mental anxiety, took their 
places, I felt I fully agreed with him^ and that it was 
only a vitiated and debased taste which could make 
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women like to scan, with cold and carious gaze, the 
misery of their fellow-creatures, more especially 
when that misery had its foundation in the moral 
leprosy sin. I felt that, whether it were peasant or 
duchess who unnecessarily visited such scenes, the 
nature was equally a low and vulgar one which could 
take pleasure, and find excitement in witnessing the 
shame and degradation of others. To me the whole 
spectacle was painful to an extreme, and I shrank 
from looking at the miserable men who were drawing 
nearer to the bitter end which must await a career of 
weakness, folly, and vice. 
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